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URING a great revival in the city of New 
York in the Winter of 1831 two young 
men presented themselves as seekers of re- 
ligion at the altar of the old Allen-Street 
Methodist Church, and were both converted to 
God on the same evening. One of these young 
men was the Rev. James Floy, D. D., and the 
other his life-long friend, the Rev. Dr. M’Clin- 
tock, now so justly distinguished in our denom- 
ination. There are several venerable laymen 
in New York to-day who very well remember 
the thrilling services of that evening, and 
whose hearts are always flushed with feeling 
as they relate the victory that was then won 
for Christ. Perhaps no church in the connec- 
tion has given so many brilliant and success- 
ful ministers to Methodism as this historic 
church on Allen-street. Her sons are scat- 
tered in all parts of our work. One of them 
is now the earnest and eloquent pastor of our 
chief Church in Chicago, another is standing in 
the front rank of our ministers on the Atlantic 
coast, while several of them have already 
crossed the flood, and with the sainted Floy 
have reached the heavenly land. 

Mr. Floy was born in the city of New York 
in 1806, and lived till he was fifty-seven years 
of age. His father was an Englishman, but 
Mr. Floy himself had all the sturdy character- 
istics of an original New Yorker. We judge 
that his maternal ancestors must have been of 
the Teutonic stock, and that he inherited the 
natural peculiarities of his mother. In ap- 
proaching the character of Dr. Floy from the 
outside, one was impressed with the idea that 
there was something in the constitutional make- 
up of the man that was indicative of power. 


He had all the advantage of a good personal 
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presence. He was physically somewhat Web- 
sterian. Indeed, he looked like Daniel Web- 
ster; he had a large frame, closely compacted, 
with a dark countenance and a thoughtful face, 
and just such a person as a stranger would 
approach with care. 

The father of Mr. Floy was in good circum- 
stances and able to give his son the best edu- 
cational advantages, and at the proper time 
young Floy was entered as a student in Colum- 
bia College, but was diverted from his college 
course before he had thoroughly completed it. 
When he was in his junior year in college his 
father permitted or perhaps advised him to 
abandon the classical curriculum, and to turn 
his attention to a line of study that promised 
more immediate practical results. The elder 
Floy was a successful horticulturist, having a 
large garden on the upper part of Manhattan 
Island, and doubtless that circumstance ex- 
plains why the young student was transferred 
from the halls of Columbia to the botanical 
gardens of England, where he spent a year in 
preparing himself for the duties of an employ- 
ment upon which he never entered. 

Dr. Floy always regretted that his college 
life was so abruptly terminated. His cast of 
mind made him dissatisfied with an unfinished 
plan, and during his whole public career he 
constantly advised young men who had com- 
menced a college course to work on to a final 
graduation. He knew that the temptations in 
American society were all in the direction of 
calling students away from their books; he was 
fully aware of how many vigorous lives had 
been almost thrown away upon these broken 
plans, and many young men, weary with the 
struggles incident to obtaining a college educa- 
tion, are indebted to Dr. Floy for such counsel 
and help as have held them to their school life 
till it has received its completion, If Dr. Floy 
had lived a few months longer he would have 
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had the gratification of seeing his own son 
graduating from Columbia College with its 
highest honors. But, notwithstanding this in- 
terruption in his preliminary training, Dr. Floy 
was well educated. He was a close and care- 
ful student, and, although his scholarship was 
neither varied nor brilliant, it was very accurate, 
and in the department of English literature he 
had but few superiors in the Methodist Church, 
and deserved a place among the best English 
scholars of the country. 

Soon after Mr. Floy’s conversion he yielded 
to an impression that had been upon his heart 
from childhood that he ought to be a preacher. 
His first attempt at preaching seemed some- 
what successful, but the next time he tried the 
new work he so utterly failed to satisfy him- 
self, and was so mortified and ashamed with 
the failure that he was ready to give up all 
thought of ever preaching again. How much 
the presence of that remarkable man, the Rev. 
Daniel Ostrander, had to do with his failure 
the second time he tried to preach does not 
appear, but it is very likely that the sharp 
black eyes, the brown face, and the stately 
carriage of that ministerial giant of those days 
may have sadly frightened our young preacher. 
Conquering his ‘fears, however, and encouraged 
by those who detected in him the elements of 
power which he afterward developed, he con- 
tinued in the work of preaching, and in the 
Spring of 1835 began his career as an itinerant 
Methodist minister. He was received on trial 
by the New York Conference of that year and 
appointed the pastor of our Church at River- 
head, a brisk little country town on the east 
end of Long Island; and, though thirty years 
have passed since his appointment, a time long 
enough for most men to be utterly forgotten, 
the thoughtful, earnest, and manly ministry 
of James Floy is yet remembered in that com- 
munity. Dr. Floy spent twenty-two ‘years of 
his public life as a pastor, and for the most 
part of that time was in charge of some of the 
largest Churches of his Conference. Two years 
he was the presiding elder of the New York 
district, and four years held a position in the 
Book Concern as the editor of the National 
Magazine and the Secretary of the Methodist 
Tract Society. This record of service covers 
twenty-eight years of good, effective work in 
the Church, work that was not only seen but 
appreciated, and has given to our departed 
brother a place that he will not lose in the 
affection and respect of his cotemporaries. 

In attempting some analysis of the character 
of Dr. Floy it is due to truth to say that all 
the power he had was rooted in his goodness, 





He was a thoroughly good man. His good- 
ness, to be sure, was not of the demonstrative 
type. We wish it had been more so. With 
all his strength of character he would have 
been a greater power in the world if he had 
allowed the world to be more freely admitted 
to his interior life. It certainly is no evidence 
of weakness for a man to trust his religious 
life to the observation of the world, for if it is, 
then St. Paul was weak. In all his epistles 
Paul was constantly giving the world an in- 
sight of his religious experience. His highest 
religious joy, even the joy of being admitted 
to the third heavens, as well as his deepest 
religious sorrow, even the mean temptation 
that he might some day become a castaway, 
he was willing to let the world know all about, 
till some one has said that Paul’s epistles 
seem to be a sort of autobiography, a kind of 
record of his soul-life; that they are “ Paul by 
Paul,” and in this direction, as in almost every 
other, the great apostle may be safely accepted 
as an example to all ministers of the Gospel 
and to all Christian people. And so we think 
that if Dr. Floy had more frequently spoken 
of his personal experience it would doubtless 
have invested his ministry with a deeper 
power. But, notwithstanding his unwilling- 
ness to speak of his religious experience, his 
friends knew, and the hundreds who have 
listened to his preaching knew, that he was 
thoroughly fixed in his religious character. 
Several years ago, riding with him over the 
hills of Connecticut, we entered into a close 
conversation on the subject of personal relig- 
ion, and we remember asking -him the some- 
what unusual question, “ Doctor, do you often 
meet with persons whose religious character so 
impresses you that you would be willing to 
change prospects with them?” when he instantly 
said, “No, brother, I would change hopes with 
no man on earth. I know my own heart, I 
do not know the heart of others.” 

But it was especially in preaching that his 
religious life asserted itself. A preacher is 
obliged to repeat his experience in his sermons. 
He may not do it in form, but he must do it 
in substance—that is, a living preacher is 
obliged to do it. A man may be a kind of 
wooden preacher, a dry, dull, soulless preacher, 
wrapping himself up in firstlies, and secondlies, 
and thirdlies, and never striking fire for God 
and humanity; but an earnest, living preacher, 
whether he will or not, must become a part 
of almost every sermon he preaches, and a ser- 
mon is not worth the name that has not some- 
thing of the heart-life of the preacher in it; and 
it was in this way that multitudes of persons 
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came to know that James Floy was a man of God. 
We remember listening to one of his masterly 
sermons from the text, “At evening-time it 
shall be light;” and it exhibited such sweet 
tenderness and such perfect confidence in the 
Divine administration, while it threw such light 
and glory around the shadows of discipline, 
that none but a truly Christian heart could 
have delivered it. We heard him afterward in 
a sermon on the “ Perfect Consecration of St. 
Paul”—a sermon that was most manifestly an 
outgrowth of his own religious experience— 
and during the memorable hour he was with 
the people on that mighty theme he impressed 
every body with the thought that the web and 
woof of his own nature were penetrated with 
the same lofty desire to enthrone the Lord 
Jesus Christ. And this is the concurrent testi- 
mony of all who ever heard him preach. In 
the management of public controversies, in the 
controlling of great questions of Church policy— 
questions full of mogal and social significance— 
he may have appeared to some too full of 
strategy, too sharp in rebuke, and too anxious 
for victory. In all these matters he often 
had to deal with such kind of opponents as 
that the wrong would have triumphed unless 
he had confronted them sharply, but when he 
passed into the region of Gospel preaching, 
when he had nothing to do but to show the 
people the blessedness of being servants of our 
Lord and Master, then every one saw. that his 
whole nature was thoroughly religious, and 
this was the secret of his power. The pulpit 
lost a mighty man when it lost James Floy. 
He was not a sensational preacher, he never 
crowded churches like some men, but he had 
that higher kind of power—the power to make 
his hearers good. No one ever listened to one 
of his sermons without desiring to live a truer 
life. 

This want of a demonstrative experience on 
the subject of religion in Mr. Floy was, never- 
theless, eminently consistent with the whole 
sweep of his character. He was. constitution- 
ally a silent man, and had those special pecul- 
iarities which belong to a silent man. He 
never used a dozen words in his life when half 
that number would have accomplished his pur- 
pose. With him silence was power. He could 
always wait to hear other people talk, he was 
never in a hurry to have the first word. We 
have watched him in deliberative assemblies 
when great questions have been pending, ques- 
tions which seemed so important to him that 
his very soul took interest in them, and yet 
he always seemed so restful, so willing to wait. 
It was only when the opposition had reached 





its highest power that all the lion in his great 
nature was aroused, and then woe be to the 
wrong and its advocates! While other men 
grew weak by talking he grew strong by silence, 
and his quiet power was often put in wonder- 
ful contrast with the talkative feebleness of other 
men. Strong men are always silent men. The 
most perfectly-balanced man in American his- 
tory—George Washington—was a silent man; 
the greatest captain in the history of European 
warfare—Napoleon—was a man of few words; 
while the chief military hero of the world at 
this hour, the commander that has crushed the 
great American rebellion, is remarkable for this 
very excellence. The mightiest religious re- 
formers that have ever shaken the hearts of 
the people, of whom John Wesley is an exam- 
ple, were men who astonished their cotempo- 
raries by the strange power they possessed of 
executing their mission with scarcely any noise. 
They were men of but few words; they seemed 
to reserve their force for those grand occasions 
that demanded it, and something of this power 
can be claimed for Dr. Floy. He was constitu- 
tionally, and by the preference of his entire 
judgment, a man of power in the direction of 
a marvelous silence. 

Dr. Floy’s literary character was marked 
with great versatility. He has not given to 
the world any large volume, and it is to be 
regretted that this is so. If he had concentra- 
ted his power he would have doubtless had a 
larger fame in the literature of the Church, 
and perhaps have done more permanent good 
in this direction. He wrote largely for all our 
periodicals, and the Church has read many a 
powerful article without dreaming that it was 
from his pen. Dr. Floy was a natural essay- 
ist; the essay was his forte in literature, and 
there he was both pungent and elegant. He 
heartily despised all sham and fustian, his style 
was plain, hard Saxon; he always had some 
worthy object before him, and uniformly went 
straight forward in its accomplishment. He 
never wrote by the page, he always wrote 
because what he had to say must be said. 
Many of his essays, together with some valua- 
ble selections from his unpublished papers, will 
soon be given to the public under the editorial 
supervision of the Rev. Dr. Curry, and will do 
very much toward establishing the literary 
reputation of Dr. Floy as well as furnishing 
the Church with a permanent English classic. 

During the later years of his life Dr. Floy 
was especially interested in books for Sabbath 
school children, and one of the most sprightly 
and useful volumes of this class now on our 
Sabbath school list came from his pen. It is 
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the story of a New York lad called “ Harry 
Budd,” and the book became a great favorite 
at once on its own merits, as its authorship 
was never publicly announced till after the 
death of the author. He was also preparing a 
comprehensive series of text-books for our Sab- 
bath schools, three of which have already 
appeared, and one of them, on “ Moral Science,” 
had attracted such attention that Dr. Floy was 
invited by the authorities to furnish a similar 
volume for the public schools of the State of 
New York. The last work he did on earth 
was to write a page for one of these text- 
books, which he did on the day he died. The 
most protracted literary work in which Dr. 
Floy participated was the making of our pres- 
ent standard hymn-book. To be sure, the book 
only claims to be a revision of our old hymns, 
but as a matter of fact we have substantially 
a new hymn-book, as Dr. Curry has shown 
most conclusively in his article on Mr. Floy in 
the Quarterly Review. Dr. Floy was accus- 
tomed himself to regard his labor in this de- 
partment as the most important he had ever 
been able to render the Church, and probably 
this particular service will do more than any 
thing else to give him a place in Methodist 
history. It has been well said that “the 
Methodists as a people make very much of 
their hymn-book. It is to us what the prayer- 
book is to the Episcopalians, and what the 
catechism is to the Presbyterians. It is our 
manual of devotion, and its doctrines, and ex- 
hortations, and warnings are only a little less 
authoritative than the Bible itself.” And to 
have been the main agent in the construction 
of such a book, held as it is in the “hands and 
hearts of millions,” is perhaps as important a 
position as has ever been held by any man in 
the history of our denomination, and that posi- 
tion, in the providence of God, was given to 
James Floy. To be sure, he had the valuable 
assistance of some of the best and purest men 
in the Chureh, but circumstances so adjusted 
themselves that the heaviest part of the re- 
sponsibility and the greatest part of the work 
devolved upon him, and so successfully did he 
perform his duty that one of the orators at the 
“memorial service” held in New York a few 
weeks after his death said with emphasis and 
propriety, ‘‘The Methodist Hymn-Book is his 
monument.” 

The chief characteristic, however, in the pub- 
lie and private life of Dr. Floy was his manly 
devotion to ideas. “He was a man of opin- 
ions.” Very early in his ministry he became 
interested on the subject of American slavery, 
and never hesitated on all suitable occasions 





to declare his utter abhorrence of the whole 
system. He inherited the Anglo-Saxon love 
of liberty. He was a natural abolitionist, and 
to have been an abolitionist twenty-five years 
ago in the city of New York and in the Meth- 
odist ministry, was altogether a different thing 
from being an abolitionist to-day. A quarter 
of a century ago the great cities of the North 
were as thoroughly pro-slavery as Baltimore, 
or Charleston, or New Orleans, and the sad 
truth must be acknowledged that the Method- 
ist Church, like all the great Churches of the 
country, was buried heart-deep either in pro- 
slaveryism itself or else in an utter unwilling- 
ness to have the subject of human bondage 
searchingly agitated. And not only the Churches 
but all the institutions and interests of the 
country, its business, its politics, its literature, 
seemed spell-bound by slavery, were held in a 
sort of frightened trance, a kind of unbroken 
bondage to oppression. It was almost as much 
as a man’s life was wortk to stand up boldly 
in any of these Atlantic cities and denounce 
American slavery. It was in a mad hour like 
this that Mr. Floy declared himself on the side 
of universal freedom and exposed himself to 
the terrific criticism of bad men and the eccle- 
siastical discipline of good men. In a public 
address the Rev. C. K. True, D. D., who was 
the heart companion of Mr. Floy in his early 
antislaveryism, has paid a tribute to the 
memory of his distinguished confrere in lan- 
guage both true and beautiful: “James Floy 
was one whose character had many sides, and 
every side was-bright. I held in my hands 
to-day for the first time in my life a diamond 
of great value, perhaps the richest diamond in 
this very opulent city. As I held it up the 
light flashed from every side; whichever way 
I turned it there was a fresh, original beam as 
from a font of light. And so it seems to me 
the creative hand of God and the inspiring 
grace of the Holy Spirit made the character 
which is now passing in review before us. 
But of all the aspects of this character, of all 
the bright beams that come from this many- 
sided diamond, the red gleam of liberty is to 
my mind the brightest.” We have no harsh 
words for those good and noble men who con- 
trolled the policy of our Church on this subject 
twenty-five years ago. Many of them sleep in 
honored graves, and a few of them linger on 
the shores of time half astonished at them- 
selves that they could have ever been so toler- 
‘ant of slavery and so sharp and critical toward 
their brethren who abhorred the system; but 
still the truth of history requires the state- 
ment that the leading ministers of Methodism 
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twenty-five years ago laid a heavy hand upon 
those generous and noble souls who bore strong 
and vigorous testimony against American slav- 
ery. It can scarcely be believed now. Some 
men will blush when they are reminded of it, 
and yet, it is true, a quarter of a century ago 
the New York Conference suspended James 
Floy from the ministry of Jesus because he 
was an abolitionist! and only restored him to 
his place after he had given some sort of 
a pledge to abstain from active sympathy 
with the antislavery movement. Some of the 
friends of Dr. Floy think that in giving any 
such pledge whatever he tarnished his fair 
fame, but he never thought that the pledge 
which finally released him from suspension was 
any compromise of his convictions. We have 
heard him indignantly repel the insinuation. 
Certainly very soon after that dreadful Confer- 
ence he was again hurling God’s truth against 
the iniquitous system. This was the last time 
he was formally brought under ecclesiastical 
disabilities for the sake of his reformatory 
opinions, but he had to walk for a long time 
in the presence of social and Church ostracism 
on account of his identification with anti- 
slavery. It was in the presence of such oppo- 
sition that James Floy began his ministry in 
Methodism, and it was in conflict with such 
trials that he hardened his mental and moral 
muscle for his masterly ministry against oppres- 
sion. It should be spoken to the honor of Dr, 
Floy that he was always loyal to the Church. 
The sharp and stinging opposition he was 
obliged to encounter may have had some effect 
upon the shaping of his personal bearing to- 
ward such mistaken men, but he never had a 
single thought of disloyalty to Methodism. 
His idea was to work inside of the Church, not 
outside of it. He had enshrined our beloved 
Zion, at whose altars he was converted, in his 
heart’s best love, and he clung to her to the 
last, dying upon her bosom and buried with 
her services. 

This sketch may not be concluded without 
some reference to the strong hold Dr. Floy had 
upon the New York East Conference, to which 
body he belonged at the time of his death. 
Before the division of the old New York Con- 
ference Mr. Floy had gained a very strong 
position; he had been several times its secre- 


-tary, and had been sent to the General Con- 


ference, but in the New York East Conference 
he became at once a recognized leader, and 
that, too, not by any plan or desire of his, but 
by the force of circumstances which could not 
be resisted. Our genial but penetrating Bishop 
Thomson, while editor of the Christian Advo- 





cate, says of Dr. Floy, in an obituary notice, 
that “he was formed for a leader. His cour- 
age, fed from within, gathered strength from 
opposition, which only deepened his convic- 
tions by causing him to review their grounds; 
his faith in the truth was strong, and its hope 
of its final conquest unshaken. Neither the 
number, nor the power, nor the passions, nor 
the threats of opposers daunted him. He was 
calmest in the storm. With this fine courage 
there was mingled at times the fire of bravery. 
He could not only direct others how to act, 
but he could act himself. When defeated he 
arosé unshaken and gathered his remaining 
strength for new conflicts, and when triumph- 
ant he prepared to pursue still further advant- 
ages. Hence, men naturally gathered around 
him and fell into order under his dictation. 
He had a great command of men by love, per- 
haps more by fear—the coward, the menial, 
the time-server, the traitor withered under his 
silent scorn or scathing rebuke. He was 
strictly honorable. He was entirely above 
the baseness of ingratitude, the vileness of 
flattery, or the meanness of concession or com- 
pliances unworthy of his manhood. If he did 
not secure the affection of his friends he at 
least secured the respect of his enemies.” If 
the Bishop had had an intimate Conference 
acquaintance of twenty years he could not 
more accurately have described the power of 
Dr. Floy as a leader in a great deliberative 
body. And then, in addition to all this power 
of leadership, there was a certain magic attract- 
iveness in his personal friendships that held 
his friends with hooks of steel. There was a 
kind of hauteur about his bearing toward in- 
different persons and a sharpness toward a 
troublesome opponent that changed to tender- 
ness and even affection toward his friends; so 
that what made the acquaintance of Dr. Floy 
an embarrassment to those who did not sympa- 
thize with him became a pleasant attraction to 
those that loved him. He was the controlling 
spirit of a Conference circle of young and mid- 
dle-aged -men, who held him in the highest 
esteem, and who will never cease to remember 
the virtues of the sainted dead, nor the high 
inspirations incident to his worthy example. 
His death was a fitting close to so manly a 
life. It was not preceded by wasting sickness; 
he walked the streets of his native city on the 
day he died. On the evening of the fourteenth 
of October, 1863, he found himself oppressed 
with a difficulty of breathing, and he requested 
his elder son to call in his family physician, 
but before the physician arrived, sitting on the 
sofa in his library in company with his younger 
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son, the sainled Floy was translated to his 
home in heaven. It is supposed that he died 
of heart disease. His sudden and unexpected 
death made a profound impression on the com- 
munity, and his funeral was largely attended 
by the ministers and laymen of both our own 
and other Christian denominations. He left us 
‘n the greatness of his strength and dignity, 
and was, doubtless, admitted to the everlasting 
fellowship of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 
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OUR WORDS EXPONENTS OF CHARACTER, 





BY MRS. BE. A. G. WARNER. 





“(\UT of the abundance of the heart the 

mouth speaketh.” “By thy words thou 
shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt 
be condemned.” The Psalmist says, “I will 
take heed to my ways, that I sin not with my 
tongue.” It is, hence, true that character is 
proclaimed by the tongue. “If any man offend 
not in word the same is a perfect man.” Web- 
ster’s New Dictionary enumerates one hundred 
and fourteen thousand words at our command 
for communicating our ideas, emotions, or im- 
pressions, and if character depended upon their 
selection it ought to be without fault. There 
is the wise word, the foolish word, the sharp 
word, the blunt word, the consoling word, the 
attracting word, the repelling word, the rude 
word, the tender word, the hating word, the 
loving word, the coarse word, the delicate 
word, the beautiful word, the ugly word. By 
means of the simple combinations of the alpha- 
bet what marvelous revelations are made of 
our nature! 

The heart is the laboratory whence character 
springs. From it proceed both blessings and 
eursings. In the sanctuary the tongue utters 
words of religious order; in the family circle 
the same member often hurls out words sharp 
as a two-edged sword, cutting asunder the ties 
of love, or, barbed as an arrow, festering in a 
wounded heart with its acrid poison. The sim- 
plest incident arouses bad passions, and words 
breathe and burn their spirit into the soul. 
How the blood mounts to the temples at a 
sharp, insulting word! What so calms the 
tumult of the soul as a sweet word of sympa- 
thy! An angry word provokes anger, a sneer- 
ing word contempt. A fretful word begets ill- 
feeling, a fault-finding word hatred. A soft 
answer turneth away wrath. Words! Ah, 
who can measure their influence, especially 
upon a delicate, nervous organism, as they fly 
with lightning speed over the subtile net-work 





of nerves, telegraphing their fiery import to 
heart and brain! How the cheek reddens or 
blanches under their terrible power! The 
blood is quickened in its course or repelled 
from the heart, and death has sometimes en- 
sued from the too powerful emotions thence 
produced. No wonder the tongue needs the 
restraints of Divine law and the heart the 
renewing influences of God’s Spirit. That a 
disciple of Jesus should give a loose rein to 
his tongue is unpardonable. His tongue should 
be sanctified, and his speech seasoned with 
grace. His business is to gain a victory over 
this unruly enemy of his peace. Let him own 
a sanctified tongue, that can breathe forth words 
which shall stamp his character as an heir of 
heaven, a saint on earth, a joy to his family, 
a blessing to the world. 

The spirit of Christ is first pure, then peacea- 
ble. Some people act as if the spirit of the 
devil lay at the bottom of their hearts, and the 
moment their mouth opens you feel it in your 
bones, Yea, their very looks and acts betray 
their soul’s guest, whose influence impresses 
you, as words have no adequate power to ex- 
press—a sensation as of sharp angles, spikes, 
and bludgeons, all acting in concert upon the 
heart—as if a thousand millstones were crush- 
ing out the finer sensibilities of your nature, 
and leaving you but a desolation and ruin of 
your better self. But when words reveal this 
spirit how the generous heart writhes and re- 
coils under the rack and torture of such con- 
tact! Jealousy inspires the tongue as an 
engine of torment to harass the affections and 
destroy the peace of friends. Envy is akin to 
it. Hark to the words of detraction, bitter as 
the “waters of Mara,” as they flow along the 
dark channels of the envious spirit! Hatred 
and malice project their own hellish influence 
through these subtile agents, corrupting society 
and cursing the world. Love, mercy, kindness, 
patience, benevolence, forbearance, charity— 
what a blessed sisterhood of words! The tongue 
is seldom the worse for their neighborhood. 
What charming characters they develop! What 
good society they engender! What sweet hap- 
piness they inspire! What beautiful words 
flow at their bidding! What a lovely family 
circle of well-trained tongues in the household! 
The father speaks kindly to the daughter, the 
mother to the son, and all to each other. Gall 
and wormwood do not poison the social board, 
Good-will flows to all. Innocent mirth is not 
rudely repressed. Polite and tender regard 
is manifested by old and young. Even the dog 
is treated with a proper respect, and the cat is 
trained to be less treacherous than is her nature. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 





CR more than five thousand years a vast 

eontinent remained dissevered from the rest 
of the world, and during nearly all that time 
was almost uninhabited, and almost totally dis- 
connected from the scenes and activities of the 
human race as they were enacted in that part 
of the world destined for the first developments 
of humanity. It was a hemisphere—a half of 
the world—covered over with immeasurable 
and trackless forests, the roaming ground for 
wild beasts and no less savage men. The great 
Atlantic swept for ages along its eastern coast, 
and by the solemn lashing of its billows against 
the long beach, effectually shut out the din and 
confusion of struggling nations in Europe. The 
broad Pacific murmured along its silent shores 
on the west and drowned the noise of the strifes 
and contentions of Asia. The struggles of ris- 
ing and falling nations were alike unheard and 
unheeded in these vast forests. Yet the time 
came when this slumbering continent must 
awake from its sleep of ages, and come forth 
to take its place among the nations of the earth 
and fulfill its destiny in the history of the 
world. The time of its waking was most op- 
portune and impressive. The “dark ages” had 
settled upon the world, and for nearly a thou- 
sand years had enslaved mankind in the dark- 
ness of ignorance and superstition, and almost 
overwhelmed the world with barbarism. The 
complicated and threatening relations of the 
various nations and tribes of Europe had worked 
out their legitimate results. Jerusalem was in 
the hands of the Mohammedans, Constantinople 
had been taken by the Turks, the Eastern Em- 
pire of the Romans was extinct, the Goths and 
Vandals had long since dismembered the West- 
ern Empire, and the glory and prestige of Rome 
were gone, and she no longer existed as a 
mighty dominion controlling the destinies of 
the world. A reaction had begun to take place 
both in politics and religion. Men began to 
look forward to more permanent and equitable 
political organizations, and to dream that there 
might be a purer form of religion than existed 
in the Papal Church, whose gigantic authority 
overawed the world. The art of printing had 
just been discovered and literature began to 
revive. Coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore and indicated the approaching Reformation. 
Huss and Jerome dared to hint the great fact, 
and were condemned by ecclesiastical council 
and burnt at the stake. But they had con- 
ceived and expressed a great idea, and ideas 





can neither be burnt nor buried. A strange 
consciousness seemed to seize the general mind 
that some great event lay béfore the world, 
and the world began to arrange itself for the 
event. The English withdrew their authority 
from France; Henry VII, the first of the Tu- 
dors, ascended the throne, and by uniting in 
himself the houses of York and Lancaster put 
an end forever to the bloody contests of the 
“white and red roses.” Charles VIII held 
peaceable possession of the throne of France. 
James 1V quietly occupied the dominion of 
Scotland. Ferdinand and Isabella united the 
kingdoms of Arragon and Castile, and put an 
end to the kingdom of the Moors in Spain. 
The world was at peace. 

Just then an idea seized the mind of an ob- 
scure navigator of Genoa. Columbus believed 
the world to be round, and reasoned that by 
sailing due west he would either find a conti- 
nent on the opposite side of the globe to bal- 
ance the Eastern Hemisphere or a direct western 
route to the Indies. He longed to test the ac- 
curacy of his opinions by actual experiment. 
The world thought he was mad, but Columbus 
knew better, and persevered in his efforts. Ac- 
cident deprived England of the glory of this 
discovery. Columbus sent his brother to solicit 
the patronage of Henry VII, one of the most 
sagacious and opulent princes of the age. He 
was captured by pirates and detained in cap- 
tivity for several years, but at last arrived in 
England, and the overtures of Columbus were 
more favorably received by Henry than by any 
of the monarchs of Europe. But it was too 
late; a woman—lIsabella—had purchased to her- 
self the glory of the discovery of America by 
pledging her jewels to complete the prepara- 
tions for the voyage. 

On the 3d of August, 1492, three small ves- 
sels, not one of them superior in size to the 
schooners now plying along our coast, and two 
of them but little larger than pilot-boats, held 
out from the harbor of Palos, and, after touch- 
ing at the Canary Islands, struck out from the 
track of all former vessels, and stretched boldly 
into a boundless and trackless ocean. For sev- 
enty days the fate of this vast continent was 
carried in those little crafts, leaping and tossing 
about on the billows of the great Atlantic! 
For seventy days a whole act in the world’s 
drama was suspended on the force of an idea 
and the firmness of a single man! But Provi- 
dence held the helm, and God tempered the 
winds and storms, and faith in God and a great 
idea.kept the great man firm to his purpose. 
“Steer on, bold sailor—wit may mock thy soul that 

sees the land, 
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And helpless at the helm may droop the weak and 
weary hand. 

Yet ever—ever to the west—for there the coast must 
lie, 

And dim it dawns, and glimmering dawns before thy 
reason’s eye. 

Yea, trust the guiding God, and along the floating 
grave, 

Though hid till now, yet now behold the New World 
o’er the wave!” 


The attention of Europe was at once directed 
to the great discovery of the West, and each 
ambitious monarch began to dream of vast in- 
crease to his wealth and important additions to 
his dominions. Sebastian Cabot went forth in 
the name of the English. Fernando Cortez 
made the couquest of Mexico, and Pizarro of 
Peru in the name of Spain. The French struck 
out for Canada and founded Quebec. The Por- 
tuguese took possession of the coast of Brazil. 
But neither of these was the chosen of God, 
and there was no empire in America for either 
Spain, or France, or Portugal, or England. 
During more than a hundred years several un- 
successful attempts were made by England to 
colonize the northern part of the country; but 
that northern part was reserved for a set time 
and special purpose. 

In the mean time religious and political in- 
fluences were working out in England the 
proper circumstances from which might be 
brought out the Heaven-intended possessors of 
the New World. The monarchs of Europe 
were weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing. On the great theater which this new 
world presented, an experiment was to be tried 
which had not yet been tested in the world’s 
history. A new continent had not arisen as if 
by magic from the bosom of the ocean, simply 
to become a new territory for the repetition of 
the scenes of rising and falling empires, for the 
struggles and conflicts of ambitious princes, or 
to test: anew the question which the world’s 
history had negatived a thousand times; namely, 
whether the domination of a few over the many 
is consistent with the highest interests and 
greatest good of mankind. Its very discovery 
was a proof that the time had come for shifting 
the scenes and opening a new act in the history 
of the world. 

Various forms of government and as many 
systems and modifications of religion—for gov- 
ernment and religion go hand in hand—had 
been tried in their adaptation to the wants and 
circumstances of mankind, and history showed 
that the true idea had not yet been reached or 
the correct model realized. Patriarchal institu- 
tions, supported by a religion limited almost to 





the household, were presented to man in the 
infancy of history; but if they did not produce, 
they at least permitted the degeneracy of the 
race and the dismemberment of society, and 
terminated in the drowning of the world. A 
theocracy, instituted by God himself, was pre- 
sented to the Jews and promised to realize 
among them the highest excellence in govern- 
ment and the greatest possible harmony and 
happiness in human society. But it was too 
liberal for society in its early youth, and man 
was yet in love with his own greatness, and 
was captivated by the glitter and magnificence 
of royalty, and chose a king instead of God. 
The theocracy would have realized among them 
the highest excellence, and would have rapidly 
developed human society to its highest attain- 
ments in the present Ie. It was the best form 
of government as conceived and developed by 
the Divine Mind; but man either could not or 
would not grasp the Divine ideal, and the Cre- 
ator yielded to the choice of the creature, and 
left the world blindly to experiment with kings 
and kingly governments to learn in three thou- 
sand years what God knew already. 

During these three thousand years monarch- 
ical and aristocratic governments were tested 
in almost every form. They were tried along 
with Judaism in Palestine, and ended in making 
of Judea a Roman province. They were tested 
in their absolute forms in the empire of Philip 
and Alexander; they were tested in connection 
with the refined polytheism and the science and 
learning of Greece, till Greece was absorbed by 
Rome; they were tested in connection with the 
elegant idolatry and lofty genius and martial 
spirit of Rome; they were tested among those 
Romans in every form from the highest ab- 
solutism down to republican liberalism; ~ or, 
rather, from ostensible absolute monarchy down 
to an absolute aristocracy, disguised under the 
forms of a republic, and the whole experiment 
ended in the dismemberment of the empire by 
the hordes of Goths and Vandals who were 
trying the same experiment by living in wan- 
dering tribes connected with a monarchical head. 
They have been tested for two thousand years 
and more in China, in connection with the most 
subtile politico-philosophical system, and during 
all these years have only served to paralyze all 
energy and progress, and to hold the vast pop- 
ulation of that empire in the most degrading 
bondage, till even the apathetic Chinaman is 
beginning to learn the fact, that the domination 
of the few is inconsistent with the rights and 
interests of the many. Last of all, it was tested 
in connection with Christianity itself; and here, 
perhaps, more than under any other circum- 
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stances monarchy proved itself a failure, and 
demonstrated its inconsistency with the genius 
of Christianity by their mutually corrupting 
and destroying each other. The despotic sov- 
ereignties of the world first corrupted Chris- 
tianity, and then Christianity absorbed these 
sovereignties into itself, and a new experiment 
differing from all the rest was about to be tried. 
The world vainly began to hope that the ideal 
was about to be realized, and dreamed it had 
found a theocracy when it had only grasped an 
ecclesiastical absolutism! For a thousand years 
this new experiment was tested; the fatal hal- 
lucination was cherished; God’s vicegerent, our 
lord, the Pope, was enthroned as the universal 
and infallible sovereign; and kings and people 
clung with infatuation to the glittering illusion. 
Then man awoke and found that he had been 
pressing a monster in his embrace, and had 
been cherishing an ecclesiastical despotism in- 
stead of a theocracy. The recoil of awakened 
humanity was terrible, and struck a blow on 
the lofty fabric that the Papacy had reared, 
which has left it tottering on its foundations 
till now. 

Christianity, itself free, and requiring freedom 
in its subjects, inspired and cherished the desire 
for liberty, and when men broke loose from the 
chains of superstition and entered into the 
freedom of Christianity, they felt that they 
were altogether free. Not so, however. The 
entanglements of government had woven around 
them a heavier chain than that of superstition, 
and man discovered that he had been held ina 
double bondage, and that to be free there was 
still another chain to be broken, that of des- 
potism itself. In breaking loose from a tyran- 
nical and despotic Church two great results had 
been accomplished—man was permitted to taste 
the sweets of liberty by following the dictates 
of his own conscience, and had learned by act- 
ual experiment that he possessed the power to 
make himself free. He was now prepared for 
freedom by the historical training of three 
thousand years, but he wanted a theater for 
realizing in actual life the new ideas he had 
acquired. That theater could not be furnished 
in Europe. That was in the hands of despots, 
and under the influence of a degenerate and 
oppressive form of Christianity; and from the 
complicated relations which the nations sus- 
tained’ to each other, and from the conflicting 
opinions, interests, and influences which had 
resulted from the conflicts of two thousand 
years of past history, it was evident that Eu- 
rope could not furnish the field for the devel- 
opment of a free Christianity and for the es- 
tablishment of liberal institutions, Yet man 





had reached the period when he was prepared 
for both, and needed a field for their realization. 
God sent Columbus in search of a western pas- 
sage to the Hastern Indies, and he discovered a 
continent! 

Vain attempts, as we have seen, were made 
to occupy and appropriate the new continent; 
some of them were utter failures, others have 
only proved sickly abortions among the nations. 
At length a little society-of artisans, worn with 
toil and sufferings, wearied with the persecu- 
tions which intoicrance had heaped upon them 
and their fellows, and panting for deliverance 
from the last remnants of Popery and for relig- 
ious liberty, began to meet toward the close of 
the sixteenth century in the house of one Roger 
Ripon, of Southwark, to spend their Sabbaths 
in exposition of the Bible and prayer. One of 
their number, John Penry, was soon called to 
suffer martyrdom for his devotion to the new 
idea, that “man is by right free in conscience,” 
and as a dying request besought his compan- 
ions to remove to some distant country. Con- 
tinued suffering prepared at length a stern and 
hardy band of men and women for emigration. 
For a while they hesitated between Holland and 
the New World, but at last determined upon a 
voyage across the sea. Though unconscious of 
the great future which lay before them, these 
were to be the possessors of America. 

Two great elements stirred the hearts of 
these bold men—religion and liberty. It was 
these that enabled them to forsake their homes, 
to dare the storms and dangers of an untried 
ocean, and to meet, with unflinching heroism, 
the fearful trials that awaited them in the vast 
forest-home of America. They were men of 
God, and unconsciously were instruments in his 
hands. During their voyage they entered into 
covenant with God, combining themselves into 
a civil body-politic for the advancement of 
Christianity and the glory of God. This volun- 
tary agreement was the birth of popular con- 
stitutional liberty; and this covenant secured 
for them and their children the inheritance of 
this vast continent. The same covenant is the 
pledge of our continued possession. 

We need not follow the history of these col- 
onists. Their history was but the development 
of the two great ideas which first drove them 
from their home. These two ideas—a pure 
Gospel and religious liberty—led just as cer- 
tainly to the American Revolution and the con- 
sequent separation from the British Govern- 
ment, as they had at first led to the expatriation 
of these hardy pilgrims. They had no idea of 
founding an independent government, nor did 
they dream that they were to be the first-fruite 
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of the mightiest commonwealth that has ever 
been established in the world. But were it as 
easy to reason from the present to the future, 
or as easy to follow causes to their results as 
it is to trace effects to their proper causes, they 
could have geen that the deep aspirations which 
had driven them from their homes, and the 
mighty moral elements which had stirred their 
bold spirits, must of necessity produce this sep- 
aration, and that these moral elements in their 
expansion and development involved in them 
the American Republic as certainly as the acorn 
involves in it the future oak. Had they meas- 
ured the future by the force of the great ideas 
which they brought with them, they would 
have seen that they were planting in this virgin 
soil two imperishable seeds, one of which—a 
pure Christianity—was to send forth a tree of 
gigantic growth, whose broad branches should 
overshadow the whole continent, while the 
other—the seed of liberty—was to send forth a 
vine that should entwine about that tree and 
find in it an enduring support. 

By the Declaration of Independence and the 
organization of the American Republic, there 
was realized in this new world a fact which had 
never been realized before in the world’s his- 
tory—a fact which must necessarily lead to 
mighty results. Two great elements of national 
power were then brought into juxtaposition, 
which had never been united before—Christi- 
anity apd liberty—a free and pure religion and 
a free goyernment. We then for the first time 
entered upon the sublime experiment of a free 
government, resting for its basis on a free 
Christianity. We do not say that these two 
elements of national power first appeared in 
America, or that religion and government first 
united here; but that for the first time in his- 
tory we had the opportunity of trying the 
grand national experiment of a free government 
supported and cherished by the sentiments of a 
free and divine religion, Men have always 
understood that religion must ever lie at the 
foundation of government, and experiments 
have before been made both with republics and 
with Christianity, but the experiment has never 
before been made with a republican government 
among a people possessing a pure and free 
Christianity. Monarchy and idolatry have been 
tried and failed. Monarchy and Judaism only 
possessed sufficient vitality to perpetuate the 
Jewish nation till it had given a theater for 
the development of a new and higher form of 
religion in the Christian scheme, and then ended 
in the destruction of the nation. Monarchy 
then blended with Christianity, and the one 
sank into despotism and the other into super- 





stition and ignorance. Experiments have also 
been tried with republics. They have been 
united with the polish and learning of Greece, 
and with the refined paganism of Rome, and 
much more recently with the Oatholicism of 
South America and Mexico, and with the infi- 
delity of France; but in every instance the ex- 
periment has been a failure. Our experiment 
differs from all these in being the realization 
of the highest form of government—the repub- 
lican—in connection with the noblest and freest 
form of religion—Protestant Christianity. ‘The 
nation has already lived long enough for us to 
see in her rapid growth, her wonderful pros- 
perity, her enterprise, her success in every de- 
partment of thought and industry, her wealth, 
her rapidly-assumed position among the older 
nations, her powerful influence abroad, her 
strength so wonderfully manifested just now in 
the hold she has upon the affections of her own 
people, in the complete overthrow of the most 
gigantic rebellion, and the quiet dignity and 
security with which she passes through emerg- 
encies that would have plunged other nations 
into anarchy, that she possesses within herself 
elements of national power and greatness, which 
no other nation has realized, and which are 
capable of securing the highest welfare of the 
people. The secret of this success and strength 
lies in the fact that the government is free, 
that it is the government chosen and adminis- 
tered by the people, and that it exists among a 
people enlightened and controlled by the pure 
principles of the highest form of Christianity. 

This, then, is the sublime experiment which 
God, working in history, has given to this age 
and to this country—an experiment exhibiting 
for the first time to the world a republican 
government resting on the foundation of a pure 
and free Christianity. Both these elements are 
essential to the experiment. To modify our 
republican form of government would be only 
to throw us into the common track of other 
nations; to lose or corrupt our free and pure 
religion, would be to sap the foundation of the 
government, which would soon totter and fall, 
as no other form of government so essentially 
requires virtue in the people as does the repub- 
lican. God has determined it forever, that “to 
be free we must be good.” Let us learn, then, 
from the manifold failures of the past, as well 
as from the success of our grand experiment 
hitherto, that freedom alone secures to man the 
circumstances necessary for the highest devel- 
opment of his nature and the theater for the 
acquisition of his truest happiness, while at 
the same time it is Christianity alone that can 
fit a people for the institutions of freedom. 
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BY REV. M. L. SCUDDER. 





I WILL tell you how I once traded horses. 
This kind of barter, I know, is not usually 
esteemed the surest evidence of virtue in the 
traffickers. But the trade which I made was a 
virtuous one, and it taught me a lesson that I 
might have been slow to learn by mere word- 
teaching. It was one of the educational pro- 
cesses of my life; as the old writers say, there 
was a moral to if. 

In olden times, the chivalric days of Meth- 
odism, say fifty years ago, the horse and sad- 
dle-bags were an essential: part of a Methodist 
minister’s outfit. Naturally it came to be pro- 
verbial that he understood the good parts of a 
horse; that he usually had a very good one, 
perhaps the best in the country. There was 
nothing strange in this. Would he be ignorant 
of that with which he had to be daily familiar? 
Could he help loving that upon which he was 
constantly dependent, and to which he was in- 
debted for so many valuable services? It was 
no wonder that an old itinerant is reported to 
have said when he saw his favorite steed die, 
“ Well, my dear old friend, I am sorry to part 
with you; we have long been companions in 
travel, and you have borne me ever true and 
faithful many thousand miles. If there is truth 
in Mr. Wesley’s doctrine that there will be a 
resurrection of the brutes, and there is a 
heaven for horses, you will surely be saved.” 

I will narrate an incident that shows how 
these pioneers of evangelism loved their horse. 
An old father gave one, a mere colt just broken, 
to his youngest son as he started for his first 
circuit. His last words were, after invoking 
God’s blessing on his boy and his work, “Take 
good care of Prince.” He proved to be a noble 
beast, kind, and true, and fast. The young 
itinerant required but little time to pass from 
one appointment to another. Naturally enough, 
as the colt. developed into horsehood, he ob- 
tained in a few years a wide reputation for his 
virtues. It reached the ears of a fancy man 
of the city, who resolved to buy him. Fur- 
nished with letters of introduction, he took quite 
a journey into the hill country and found the 
minister. After usual salutations and some 
commonplace passages about the weather and 
the country, he notified him that he under- 
stood he had a fine horse. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “one that I like very 
well.” 

“T should like to see him,” said the fancy 
man, 





“I don’t keep him for exhibition,” said the 
itinerant. 

“Well, take him out and exercise him a 
little.” 

“He has exercise enough on the circuit.” 

“ But lead him out to drink.” 

“ He has already been watered.” 

“But I should like to buy him if he is such 
a horse as I have heard.” 

“ My horse is not for sale, sir.” 

“What, not if you can take a thousand 
dollars for him? I want something for speed 
on the avenue.” 

“No, indeed, sir; he is too good a horse for 
any but a Methodist minister, and you have n’t 
money enough to buy him. He is rather a 
pious horse, and he could n’t be taught to sin 
in your way. My old father would revoke his 
blessing upon me if I let you have that horse 
for any such purpose.” 

The fancy man, provoked and disappointed, 
returned to the city without the horse. He 
said to a friend, “That ’s a queer priest; he 
thinks more of his hofse than he does of 
money.” 

It is no wonder that the old Methodist min- 
ister loved his horse. Associates in trials and 
labors draw toward each other in love. His 
saddle was his study. Every service was sup- 
plemented by a ride. Through rain and snow, 
through mud and mire, by night and day, 
through rivers and over mountains, in weari- 
ness and in want, his horse was his epmpanion 
in tribulation and his never-failing friend. 
Even the rude Arab is virtuous in his devo- 
tion to his steed. Would a Methodist minister 
be less so? Would he have a mean one? Not 
if he knew it. His nature and his duties for- 
bade it. He was devoted to his work; his 
horse must not balk or bolt. He was prompt 
to his appointments; his horse must be quick. 
He was enthusiastic; his horse must be spirited. 
He was courageous; his horse must be daring. 
He believed in perfection; his horse must be 
perfect. No spavined, foundered, stupid beast 
would suit him.: 

But those days of chivalry are past or fast 
passing away. The horse is now to the Meth- 
odist minister what the old spinning-wheel is 
to the farmer’s wife—a thing forgotten or the 
subject for legendary story. Now the circmts 
are becoming few. The minister sits in his 
cozy study at home and works out his sermons 
surrounded by his books. His charge is chiefly 
in the villages or the cities, and he goes 
easily and quickly to his appointments, or 
makes his pastoral visits on foot. He has no 
need of a horse. 
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But I promised to tell how I traded 
horses. I never shall forget how pleased I was 
when I got my first horse. I was stationed at 
the time in an inland Eastern city with small 
suburban factory neighborhoods. As the Au- 
tumn of the year advanced I thought it would 
be well to hold a series of meetings in these 
neighborhoods. Now I wanted a horse. How 
should I get one? In respect to his qualities 
my education had been much neglected. I 
could distinguish a horse from a mule, but this 
was about the extent of my knowledge. A 
good parishioner came to my relief. He knew 
of one I could get, one, as he said, that “ would 
answer my turn.” He was not young, and 
would not be learning new tricks. I found 
afterward that he had passed well into his 
“teens,” if not beyond them. He was good- 
looking—that suited my taste for the beautiful. 
He was kind—that assured me I could manage 
him. He would not cost much—that accom- 
modated my purse. I said to the brother, 
“Bring him along;” and he did. Borrowing a 
chaise from another, and buying me a cheap 
harness, I thought myself fully equipped for 
my work. I started for my first suburban 
appointment, and arrived behind time. I tried 
the whip, and either the horse had become so 
used to it as not to care for it, or else it was 
such a novelty that he did not understand its 
meaning. He would walk, and I wanted him 
to trot. With all his virtues he had one irre- 
deemable, fault—he was slow and I was fast. 
While I was a goad to the flesh to him, he 
was a thorn in the spirit to me. What should 
I do? A way came for my relief. I had 
another parishioner, a good, steady farmer, and 
he drove oxen with a horse on the “lead.” 
But his horse was the very contrast to mine. 
He was quick, and either he started before the 
oxen or else he got over starting by the time 
they were ready. He would draw the whole 
load or none. The horse fretted at the oxen 
till he grew poor, and the farmer fretted at the 
horse till it threatened his patience. One day 
I saw his perpjexity, and said to him, “ Brother 
8., you have got my horse and I have got 
yours. Now go and put your horse in my 
stable and take mine.” 

“Well,” said he, “I guess you ’re right, and 
I will do it.” 

And he did. My old, good-looking, slow, 
imperturbable horse was fit to lead the oxen, 
and his quick, ready one knew how to trot, 
and I was taught a lesson that I have often 
seen illustrated, that things and men too are 
valuable as they are adapted to what is around 
them. 





A NOVEL. 
TO BE READ IN FIVE MINUTES. 





VOL. 1. 
MooNLiGutT evening—shady grove, 
Two young people much in love; 
Heroine with great wealth endowed, 
Hero handsome, poor, and proud; 
Truth eternal, hearts united, 
Vows of changeless passion plighted; 
Kisses, quarrels, sighs, caresses, 
Maiden yields one of her tresses; 
Obstacles to be surmounted, 
Happy hours passed by uncounted; 
Ugly rival, old and stale, 
Overhears the tender tale. 

VoL, 11. 
Morning in the east looks ruddy— 
Scene: young lady’s father’s study. 
Hero, with his hat in hand, 
Comes her ditto to demand; 
Angry parent storms, abuses, 
And at once consent refuses; 
Maiden faints beneath the blow, 
Mother intercedes—no go; 
Shrieks, hysterics, protestations, 
Mixed with old man’s execrations. 
Exit lover—midst the din— 
Ugly rival enters in. 

VOL, II. 
Time—a moonlight night once more; 
Scene—outside the lady’s door. 
Lover, with half-broken heart, 
Swears he 'd rather die than part. 
Garden—flowers—umbrageous shade— 
Manly acecents—serenade. 
Chamber window opens wide— 
Debut of expectant bride; 
Little dog most kindly mute— 
Tears—rope-ladder—flight—pursuit— 
Gallant steeds—too late—night’s screea— 
Triumph—marriage—Gretna Green. 
Old man’s rage—disowns forever— 
Ugly rival—scarlet fever. 

VOL, IV. 
Old man sickly—sends for child— 
All forgiven—reconciled; 
Young man making money fast— 
Old mah’s blessing—dies at last. 
Youthful couple prove probate— 
Get the money—live in state— 
Family mansion—jewels, plate. 
Mother’s wishes crowned with joy— 
Doctors—nurses—little boy. 
Time proceeds—their ties endear— 
Olive branches year by year: 
Blessings on the good attend— 
General gladness—moral end. 


London Paper. 
—— Qe 


Let no man trust the first false step 
Of guilt; it hangs upon a precipice, 
Whose steep descent in lost perdition ends. 
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EVELYN LEE; OR, A WASTED LIFE. 





BY MBS. E. L. BICKNELL. 





oo was a weird creature, our governess. 
Her very teaching seemed to say to us, 
“T am thinking of other things,” such an in- 
definable sadness was ever hanging over her. 
She came to our tropical home, she said, 
“because it would seem so much like Eden to 
be where the flowers were always blooming.” 
We came to love her ere she had spent a 
month with us, but when the month had 
measured two years, with breaking hearts we 
laid her down in a grave with the Sisters of 
Mercy. Often the pale nuns visited the spot, 
leaving some delicate token-flowers above her 
head. They would only say to us that “there 
was blight upon her heart, but none upon her 
name.” 

She had given me several manuscripts, softly 
saying “I might make a book when she was 
gone.” But it was long after we missed her 
at the piano or in the bower ere I had the 
courage to look over her papers, and then, in- 
stead of writing a book, I had a book to read. 
Tt was all in snatches and fragments—all the 
more like her. First was a sketch of Evelyn 
and Alice Lee, an allegory, or something of 
that sort; but you may read as I have done, 
for by these half-journalized, heart-relieving 
records her sorrowful life gave back some 
gleams of the spirit it had prisoned. 


Far away down in the green valleys of the 
past, in a home most blessed and peaceful, lived 
Evelyn and Alice Lee. Strangers often spoke 
in their praise, while the mother meekly said 
she ‘wished her children to be lovely—good- 
ness was the true loveliness.’ Very near to 
heaven were they then, thought Evelyn. If 
she could only climb to the top of the white- 
armed sycamore her little hands could touch 
its blue floor. Years came, and knowledge, 
but heaven was farther off. School walls 
closed around, but the teacher’s smile was a 
daily blessing—books were company. Kind- 
ness sweetened their simple plays amid the 
mosses and forget-me-nots which grew on the 
banks of the babbling rivulet. First sorrow 
was in parting with a school-mate before cal- 
lous-hearted lessons had warped their sensibili- 
ties or robbed their hearts of freshness. Sweet 
as the honeysuckles which bordered their way 
were the thoughts of Evelyn and Alice Lee, as 
through fragrant scenes and widening paths 
they passed from childhood up to the gardens 


of promise, the hopes of maidenhood. There | 





were aspirations; thought reached out into the 
mysteries of the unseen world; the stars were 
lamps for many an hour of happy converse, 
and their love for each other became intense 
and strong. But a third brought love and 
smiles and low words to Evelyn. Heedless 
her ear at first, but he of the sweetest vows 
wooed and won. So, wreathing her head with 
flowers and her heart with a maiden’s trust, 
she placed her hand in his for the hidden 
journey of the future. And Alice blessed them 
with her thoughtful, hopeful words; but. her 
path was soon on the bank of the river, going 
down to its surging waves, and then she 
crossed over to sing with the angels. A great 
sorrow darkened the spirit of Evelyn. But her 
own fragments must tell her story— 


Sept., 18—.—Last eve a whispering lip told 
me that my Eugene was not all my faith had 
dreamed, that he was wholly unworthy of the 
hand I had given him. I will not think so, 
neither will I listen again to such report. 
This is an envious, cold world; I will hide me 
in the sweet bower of home. EVELYN. 

July, 18—.—Imagination held a golden gob- 
let with sparkling draughts for me, but reality 
pressed to my lips an iron cup in which floated 
the “fennel’s bitter leaf.” How much have I 
been learning! The beautiful vail which I had 
spread so tenderly over all things has many an 
unseemly rent. The love which I trusted has 
been as the driving sleet to the delicate plant, 
chilling its vitality. EVELYN. 

Christmas eve, 18—.—It seems as if the 
spirits of my love are near me, so solemn are 
my thoughts to-night. Too well I know their 
forms are lying ‘in cheerless graves and this 
howling night-wind is sweeping over them. 
O thou, my gentle sister, who five years ago 
to-night wast by my side with a circle of young 
and joyous beings, art thou remembering me 
in the dim spirit-world, which for three years 
past has been thy dwelling-place? And more, 
my babe? How I yearn to know, and yet why 
ask such hidden things? It was a scathing 
trial to give this little treasure to the dust. 
Engraven upon the brain is every thing which 
pertained to him; the brightness of the eye, 
the graceful motions of the tiny hands, the 
rare beauty of his features are ever with me. 
Deeper are the lines which his mute sufferings 
traced in the agony which freed the soul. 
There is a thought which cheers me. How we 
rejoice when, after the lapse of a few brief 
years, we meet with friends, though soon to 
separate; but O, when in heaven, when the 
storms of time and death are over, how full 
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will be our bliss to clasp again our loved ones, 
knowing that we shall part no more forever! 
EVELYN. 
Feb., 18—.—How clouded are the latter days! 
My twenty-third birthday! Once I could not 
have believed that my countenance would ever 
be so cold and passionless. So many unseen 
waves of trouble have rolled over me that I 
have lost the smile of the olden time, even for 
my dearest friends. Has not this been per- 
mitted to detach my love from things that per- 
ish and draw it unto Christ? I have gone to 
him with more assurance than ever before— 
gone when every source of earthly dependence 
had failed, and by his Spirit have been com- 
forted, by the strong arm of God’s providence 
protected. May I be the Lord’s, soul, body, 
and spirit! / EVELYN. 
Oct., 18—.—Again and again am I walking 
to the little grave. The future was utter dark- 
ness when he died. How tedious were the 
hours of the first day away from my baby! 
now a year has passed since the form was hid- 
den from my sight. Thanks be to thee, O my 
Savior, for the glorious hope of the resurrec- 
tion! EVELYN. 
Feb., 18—.—My twenty-fourth birthday! O, 
my Heavenly Father, how much need have I 
to praise thy holy and excellent name! Grant 
unto me a thankful heart, unyielding patience, 
and complete resignation to thy will. This 
word is much with me, “ Behold, I will fine 
thee, but not as silver; out of the furnace of 
affliction have I chosen thee.” EVELYN; 
June 11, 18—.—The passage in the Red Sea, 
was it ali told? I passed through one, but 
praise for deliverance from the Pharaoh who 
pursued my life swallows up all other record. 
This passage, or deliverance, was my divorce. 
I was away from home during the sittings of 
the court which was to decide my fate; yet my 
determination was made to keep Eva at every 
hazard. It was a duty so plain that I took 
every precaution. Early the morning after the 
decision father came for me, telling me that 
Eva was mine without reserve; that all which 
I had asked had been granted me; even more, 
my name had been changed back to that of 
my father. A feeling of thankful joy met 
the news, yet something so sad and heavy 
stole round the heart that I retired to shed 
tears of relief unseen. It was such a bitter lot 
to be divorced from my husband, never to 
think of him again as such—a severance from 
him in the future whom for seven years past 
my prayers had daily and nightly pleaded that 
God through grace would change the depravity 
of heart in him so strangely shown. I was 





unfeignedly glad to be released from the 
tyranny which was crushing me so fearfully, 
and yet I wept to know that it was necessary. 
The green turf never made a more hopeless 
life or a more final separation than a divorce 
has made for me. Yet she who weeps where 
the flowers are springing is a widow, while my 
tears sink upon the ashes of an affection without 
one sunny memory to bless the sorrow. The 
blight, and moss, and mold of life are mine. 
EVELYN. 
Saturday night—of all the nights which time 
brings round, none come so laden with deep 
thoughts. How has the week passed? Has 
one good deed crowned its speeding moments? 
Have I been as watchful, as prayerful as I 
have desired to be? On are the questions 
carried into the mysteries of the swift-coming 
future. How many Saturday nights will fling 
their shadows over me till life’s Saturday night 
will fold me in its silence? I may linger to 
trace the record of a broken heart, a heart 
that has suffered, God knows how much. 
Living on when the struggle of death is over! 
To the world, to the mother who prays for me, 
[ dare not reveal the withered hopes within 
my bosom. Father of mercy, grant to my 
sweet Eva a lot amid “the green pastures” 
of love beside “the still waters” of peace! 
EVELYN. 


“T love the stars for the thoughts they bring.” 


Yes, the thoughts they bring are among the 
choicest in life’s thought-garner. What holy 
aspirations have thrilled my spirit, what a 
casting aside of flesh and earth as the mind in 
its fervor has contemplated the solemn beauty 
of the stars at midnight! The same stars 
which poets, and philosophers, and lovers a 
thousand years since gazed upon in rapturous 
admiration! Those stars glimmering over the 
battle-fields of centuries and dimly seen by the 
watchers at the couch of pain, while the races 
of man have come and gone! Unchanging to 
the eye of mortal, yet we know that when 
“the heavens shall be rolled together as a 
scroll” this intellect, these webs of thought, 
this active mind, cultivated or not, as it may 
be, will outlive those starry lights, those worlds, 
perchance, of which we may not dream. 

EVELYN. 

Reverie No. 10,000.—Is it that I have be- 
come so selfish that every moment alone my 
dark passage through life is all that I see? 
Daily present trial is shielded from me, but in 
the still hours of night the panorama of the 
past slowly glides before me in its own fearful 
scenes, and I remain wakeful night after night 
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with the effect of disappointment upon a hop- 
ing spirit. Why mention it to others? No 
living being understands me. This night, as 
in others, the breathing of sleepers through the 
chambers is heard by me. They may waken 
when the clock-hammer strikes the wire, but 
who thinks each intervening moment has been 
reckoned by me? Once I could lay this same 
head upon the pillow, and closing my eyes 
beheld peaceful visions in happy dreams. 
Those dreams can never come back to me. 
Long nights have tediously waited the morn- 
ing, when sickness prostrated the frame; the 
moments had leaden wings when I watched 
beside the dying or the dead; but unlike all of 
these this vigil of mine. Intense action of the 
brain and nervous system is draining the vital- 
ity of my being. What ought I to do? ’Tis 
to read and write with my eyes open, or to 
close them to weep and think. Had I been 
cold-hearted and independent, resentful or will- 
ful, this would never have been the case. 
Every ability of mind and body which I pos- 
sess that would realize happiness or benefit 
others are so many pulses throbbing to suffer. 
EVELYN. 
Three o'clock, A. M.—Another night in 
June. Is my mind and heart being trained 
for some future good? is the question un- 
answered as I look at self and review the 
aspirations, the purposes of each day. If the 
present is disciplining the thinking principle 
to nobler views and higher aims, how patiently 
I could suffer! But there will come misgiv- 
ings, and the vail of the future covers all. My 
position in society is a humiliating trial. 
Every moment does something remind me that 
I am isolated, that the respect my proud heart 
craves can never be offered. With friend or 
stranger, or in these lone, still hours, one 
thought weighs like lead upon every other—a 
divorced woman! There is a land where affec- 
tion is not bestowed unworthily, where no 
degree of earthly anguish can debar the soul 
trusting in Christ from its tranquil happiness. 
EVELYN. 
Aug., 18—.—Aunt C. is very lonely. Yet 
how many blessed memories soften the pang 
of her grief! Not so with me. Like the bird 
escaped from the huntsman’s grasp, and with 
broken wing and bleeding foot, goes cowering, 
fluttering at every appearance of danger—this 
is my life. EVELYN. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


——_<——_——. 


BE neither too early in the fashion nor too 
long out of it, nor ever in the extremes of it. 
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BY AUGUSTA M. HUBBARD. 





r has been said that language has for its 
object the concealment of thought and feel- 
ing and not its expression, as once imagined. 
Evidently the author of this assertion went too 
far when he assigned a conscious cause to a 
sufficiently-apparent fact. Yet the truth that 
language necessarily becomes often almost un- 
intelligible must be acknowledged. There is a 
shade of difference between the thoughts which 
are awakened in any two minds by the utter- 
ance of any truth. No two look from exactly 
the same stand-point. No two can ever occupy 
exactly the same relative position. Hence 
individual and antagonistic ideas upon the 
same subject become, from the impossibility of 
clearly-understood definitions, absolutely nec- 
essary. 

It has been said that our outward and 
apparent life of action testifies more truly of 
the inner and hidden principle which moves us, 
and is a more correct exponent of it than any 
form of expression, however simple or elabo- 
rate. Yet even this is sometimes a more vexa- 
tious riddle than Egyptian hieroglyphics. Al- 
though it is conceded that no principle can exist 
in the heart without living there as an active 
force, manifesting itself distinctly in the ex- 
ternal life, yet since no two temperaments 
afford precisely the same expression to the 
same principle, and as no two persons have 
precisely the same temperament, we must nec- 
essarily acknowledge the liability to honest 
misconstruction. 

Then, too, different systems of education 
emanating from minds wholly diverse bring to 
maturity, through the elaboration of kindred 
and opposing principles, characters of almost 
infinite variety of tone and power. These dis- 
similar systems modify the expression of emo- 
tion, so that the same depth of sorrow, or joy, 
or anger in different individuals is manifested 
by different external signs. This necessarily 
renders the language of action very ambiguous. 

Again, we often acquire, either from timidity 
or from almost unavoidable imitation of the 
society in which we are placed, habits of man- 
ner simply extraneous, not at all prompted by 
the motives and feelings which ordinarily in- 
spire such action, and thus these habits are no 
true index of character. In addition, surround- 
ing circumstances seldom, if ever, tend to 
develop evenly the whole character. Some 
natural tendencies, perhaps the weakest, are 
drawn out in the performance of imperative 
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duties, retarding and hindering the appropriate 
manifestation of strong proclivities and princi- 
ples. This fa, too, proves that the natural 
and the apparent character must be often very 
dissimilar. Therefore, it must be acknowledged 
that the ordinary manifestation of personal 
characteristics, however unaffected it may be, 
seldom affords the means of correct judgment 
upon really-natural, distinctive qualities. 

There is, moreover, a certain class who are 
s¢arcely conscious of the deception in which 
they live. They have formed for themselves 
an ideal, a misconception of what they are, 
and in each decision upon action they decide 
not according to their personal judgment and 
inclination, but as they fancy would harmo- 
nize with the character of this imaginary being, 
this misrepresentation of themselves. They 
are constantly endeavoring to meet the sup- 
posed expectations of the world with regard to 
them, and thus invariably lose the appropriate 
manifestation of their natural individual char- 
acteristics. We may discover instances of this 
forced, and thus ambiguous expression of char- 
acter in every condition of society. 

There are, alas! those who, by a continuous 
effort, so shroud themselves in falsehood as to 
reach the very aphelion point from God and 
unaffected honesty. These exhibit, perhaps, as 
perfect a correspondence between the inner and 
outward life, as great a similitude between 
character and reputation as any one class. The 
garb of voluntary deception is, perhaps, the 
most transparent drapery worn, leaving the 
outlines of the half-concealed and deformed 
figure clearly exposed to the observation of an 
appreciative world. Few indeed are there who 
dare seem to be what they are, who never dive 
an untruth, and these few, from the novelty of 
honesty, are more liable to be misunderstood 
than those who are intentionally deceptive. 

There is a stern uprightness, an unflinching 
integrity in the Christian character which fully 
commends itself to all; yet may we not even 
here trace the presence of an apparent though, 
to some extent, unconscious affectation? Some 
lingering reverence for monkish gravity and 
austerity is often seen to stifle a natural, child- 
like joyousness so consistent with the pro- 
fession of those who are termed the “sons of 
God.” A self-consciousness of wisdom often 
rejects the unquestioning confidence of those 
who, in their unsophisticated simplicity of 
character and conduct, become as “little chil- 
dren,” and thus enter into the kingdom, and an 
intense desire to conceal from the scrutinizing 
glances of the world any personal evidence of 
the effects of the Adamic fall often impels 





earnest and good men to shroud themselves in 
robes of asceticism, doubt, and simulation. 

Christ has said, “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” And it is very true that every 
thought and feeling distinctly affects the per- 
manent character, and must be expressed: in 
the outer life. Yet if we recollect that the 
language of action, though spoken loudly, has a 
thousand dialects, and remember that there is 
a thick vail of flesh between each other’s hearts, 
we shall be taught to judge not rashly, nor 
with undue confidence. 

Scarcely ever do we appreciate truly the 
relations of life so that things shall seem what 
they are, and with just as imperfect vision do 
we look upon each other. Mystery shrouds 
every thing, even the hearts of those we love. 
Nanght but death shall rend in twain the vail 
hiding from our eager gaze the precincts of 
that sanctum sanctorum which holds not alone 
the secrets of alembics, the keys to unsolved 
problems, and the shining clew to many an in- 
tricate labyrinth in metaphysics and theology 
but the uncloaked human heart. 
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BY ELIZABETH E. BR. PERRY. 





“Tr might have been,” we ofttimes say, 
As our dim eyes are backward cast 
To where some broken idol lies 
Amid the shadows of the past. 


Perchance some love, whose secret grave 
Our memory keepeth sadly green, 

With the sweet thought of what it was 
Before a shadow came between. 


Some better way we might have trod, 
Some purer bliss we might have gained; 
The truth comes late unto the heart, 
And fills it with an untold pain. 


We choose not always what is best; 
Deceitful hopes, where have they led? 
We seek for flowers, alas! how oft 
To come upon the thorns instead! 


Back to sweet Summer days long gone 
This thought doth bear my spirit sad 

To where I stood, and looked beyond 
With a bright dream that made me glad. 


There was a time—but need I care 
To resurrect the dead hopes more, 

Since it has proved a mirage fo 
That lay my thirsting soul before? 


“It might have been,” we ofttimes say, 
As our dim eyes are backward cast; 
Yet O, we know not what is best, 
So, Father, lead us to the last. 
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PLORIDA PAPERS. 
BY H. H. MOORE, CHAPLAIN U. 8. A. 


LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 


HAT class of the population of Florida 

commonly known as “crackers,” but de- 
nominated by the planters and politicians of 
the South “ poor trash,” are indeed sorry speci- 
mens of the Caucasian family. The writer em- 
ploys these terms of degradation and oppro- 
brium not because he approves of their use in 
common parlance, but as without them it is 
impossible, historically and descriptively, to 
convey to the reader a true and faithful idea 
of the subject in question. But at present 
these terms are the every-day appellations of a 
large portion—at least three-fourths—of the 
country people of Florida. They rest upon 





them with the paralyzing weight of an incubus, | 
and indicate the existence of a gulf deep and | 
wide yawning between them and refined social | 


and civil life. 
spirits are crushed and withered into littleness, 
weakness, and deformity by the bitterness and 
scorn which has for generations been heaped 
upon them. The impression has been burned 
into their inmost soul, as if deeply branded 
there, and forming a part of their being, that 
they are plebeians, born of plebeians, and an in- 
ferior class. They have no more sense of 
equality in manhood with the lordly planters 
than have the slaves. One has but to witness 
their servile and cringing spirit to understand 
how little of the outrageous Southern politi- 
cians saw in the statement that nations shoulda 
not be governed by majorities, that the elect- 
ive franchise and law-making power should be 
confined to the few whose “destiny it was to 
govern,” and that some men, white as well as 
black, were born with saddles on their back, 
while others were born “booted and spurred, 
ready to ride them.” 
of this people is melancholy enough, but it is 
only a true and just representation of the low- 
liness and poverty of their mind. 

This style of life is one of the harvests pro- 
duced by the unsparing spirit of the slave 
system of the South. The degradation of labor 
is the seed which has darkened such large 
fields in this sunny land with ignorance, sor- 
row, and shame. 


The physical condition | 


By interweaving healthful, | 


But what is still worse, their | 





manly toil with chattelism and the lash it was | 
was a paradise, or something superior to ancient 


made disgraceful in the estimation of the igno- 
rant. This was the first and most elevated 
view taken of the subject, but now the moral 


and manly features are lost sight of, and labor | 


is slavery, and slavery is labor, These terms 


VoL. XX V.—26 


have become synonymous or convertible. I 
can fancy that often when contrasting their 
situation with that of the planters and politi- 
cians an ambitious thought inspired their 
bosoms to be men, and that they felt like 
making an effort to attain a commanding posi- 
tion in society. But what could they do? 
What was the first step they could take? 
On whatever side they turned their eyes they 
saw that all posts of honor and emolument 
were occupied by the slave-owning class, and 
that orly the door to menial labor invited 
their entrance or would admit their presence. 
If they accepted the alternative the disgrace 
of labor associated them with the slave if it 
did not bind them to slavery, and these toil- 
links glittered in the indignation and scorn of 
the lordlings whose companionship they coveted. 
By this degradation of labor the South has 
immensely retarded its growth, has left undis- 
turbed immense sums of wealth buried in its 
soil, has ruined, soul and body, millions of its 
inhabitants, and now, as I believe, is suffering 
the punitive and corrective judgments of the 
Almighty. In Paradise labor was required of 
Adam and his fair spouse to dress and preserve 
the trees, and fruits, and flowers of the garden. 
Without this exercise and care bestowed Eden 
would have lost its beauty and man his vigor 
and happiness. Take from us all employment, 
of either body or mind, and but slight addi- 
tions can be made to our wretchedness. The 
South has divorced its poor white population 
from labor, and thus far subverted the order of 
the universe of God. This is one of the horrid 
shapes in which its great crime must ever ex- 
hibit its deformity. The poor whites were 
shamed away from labor and deprived of its 
benefits; the negroes were driven to it and 
then robbed of their hard earnings. 

While yet Florida was a Spanish province 
the excellence of its climate at all seasons of 
the year, and the facility with which a living 
could be made by hunting and otherwise be- 
came known throughout the South, and es- 
pecially in Georgia. The poor also found it 
difficult in the older States to make any kind 
of a living without labor, and the scorn of the 
wealthy proud, and even that of some of the 
negroes whose condition was superior to their 
own, became unendurable, and such as could 
started for the Florida peninsula. They came 
here with the impression that this country 


Eden, as it required no care or dressing, that 
its spontaneous productions, together with the 
“sports” of the chase, would save them from 
the sweat and degradations of labor, and that 
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in the pride of redeemed manhood they could 
look with proper contempt upon the slave and 
all other children of toil. After Florida became 
a territory of the United States emigration, 
especially from Georgia, greatly increased; but 
it was of the same class as the former, and in- 
spired by the same considerations. Indolence, 
the result of principle and practice, was the 
normal state of the people—idleness their glory 
and elysium. In coming here the thought 
never entered the mind of one in a thousand 
of building up a State, of subduing the forests, 
of developing the agricultural resources of the 
country, of planting churches, building schools 
and colleges, and of being a power in the land. 
Any such suggestion made to them would have 
sounded like mockery or as the wildest dream. 
The highest political or social honor they had 
ever enjoyed was access to the ballot-box to 
cast a vote, not for a peer, but for some one 
vastly their superior. Being voted for they 
did not count as among their privileges, and 
of their own power through the ballot-box 
they scarcely had the faintest conceptions. 
Such a class of people, leaving the centers of 
even Southern civilization, and plunging into 
the pine barrens, the hammocks, and the ever- 
glades of Florida, or settling on the shores of 
its numerous lakes and along its rivers, scat- 
tered over a large territory, with nothing to 
bind them together or excite their ambition, 
would meet our utmost expectations if they 
did not relapse into a condition bordering upon 
barbarism. 

Let us now go out among the habitations 
of these lowly ones, scattered around in the 
pine barrens, often many miles apart, and for 
ourselves look into their condition. Let us not 
go as cold philosophers or simply to gratify 
curiosity, but as philanthropists, as statesmen, 
and as Christians. In the center of a clearing 
of ten or a dozen acres we see a log-cabin 
about twelve by fourteen feet square, the logs 
from six to eight inches in diameter and from 
one to five inches apart, a door, or a place cut 
for one, no window, a stick-and-clay chimney— 
the clay is very hard when burnt, and is the 
same as the “clay-eaters” use—a puncheon 
floor, benches and blocks answer for chairs, a 
bedstead is seldom seen, articles of bedding few 
in number and those ragged and dirty, cooking 
utensils and dishes of the rudest kind, and 
these, I think, about complete the inventory 
of house, its conveniences and furniture. Let 
us step outside, for the prospect will be more 
inviting. One quarter of this small patch of 
ground is under cultivation; if the family is 
among the better class an old horse may be 





seen lariatted not far away, and if a little old 
cart is standing near by, on the corner of the 
house a rope or raw-hide harness may be seen. 
A fence made of poles and brush incloses the 
clearing. A spring is probably not far off in 
the woods. One or more guns and a small 
pack of degenerate dogs are always at hand. 
The leg of a deer may be seen hanging from 
the ridge-pole of the house out of the reach 
of the dogs. If near a lake or river nets and 
fishing tackle will form an important item in 
the fixtures of the place. Near the corner of 
the house, in a little rude frame-work, may be 
seen a small mill, a little larger than a coffee- 
mill, which is the veritable “ corn-cracker” 
itself, after which this people was named. 
One woman by hard labor can “crack” corn 
enough in two hours to supply a family of 
three persons one day. 

This picture of an old American habitation 
is distressing enough, but it will be increased 
as we make the acquaintance of the natives of 
the place. The men of Florida are generally 
tall, very straight, and trim built, of narrow 
and sloping shoulders, small and angular head, 
small eyes of a snakey, suspicious look, arms 
long and dangling, complexion colorless and 
corpse-like in appearance, hair long, tangled, 
and matted, and their general appearance makes 
the impression upon the mind of a stranger 
accustomed to good society at the North that 
they just have emerged from the dark cells of 
the State prison at the expiration of a term 
of long confinement. They are lank and lean, 
and look as if they were hungry. Their cloth- 
ing is of the coarsest cotton galligaskins order. 
A melancholy, drowsy dreaminess forms the 
background to the doubting expression of the 
eye. The wife and grown-up daughters, if 
there be any, are as likely to be found out of 
doors as in the house. They may be seen in 
the edge of the wood with ax in hand chop- 
ping brush or belaboring some fallen tree for 
fire-wood, or with negro hoes at work in the 
field or garden, or perhaps sitting on stumps 
and blocks fighting gallinippers. And what 
more can they do? They have no house to 
keep in order, no spinning, or sewing, or knit- 
ting to occupy their attention. The Florida 
women are as uncouth in their appearance and 
more disgusting than the men. Their skin is 
as utterly colorless as that of the other sex, 
unless a shade of leather color has been burnt 
on them by the hot rays of the sun. If upon 
their countenance you can detect the slightest 
expression it is that of complete satisfaction. 
While in camp at Magnolia an aged matron 
visited us in the following plight with pies and 
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vegetables to sell. Her ladyship must have 
been seventy years of age; she was spare and 
wrinkled, with large red blotches on her face, 
and was mounted on a skeleton of a horse 
fastened by ropes to a shackly, creaking cart, 
which contained her two grown-up daughters 
and their store of merchandise. She kept her 
seat on the animal while the daughters slipped 
out of the cart ana did the trading. All 
seemed contented as if they were enjoying 
the highest style of life. The appearance of 
the children, though clad in the cast-off gar- 
ments of their fathers, is really more sprightly 
and interesting than that of the parents. But 
the blighting curse which rests upon every thing 
is idleness. The man seldom leaves his elysium 
except for fishing and hunting. The appear- 
ance of cultivated and well-dressed strangers at 
their door is like angel visits, few and far 
between. When one such approaches their 
habitation all eyes are upon him, but he meets 
a sort of statue-like gaze, relieved a little, per- 
haps, by an expression of wonder. But what 
is most distressing in all this is the content- 
ment of the people. They take their squalid- 
ness and poverty as a matter-of-course affair, 
or they have no taste, no ambition that craves 
any thing better or higher. 

When it so happens that a number of fami- 
lies are settled in the same region the acquisi- 
tion of a fiddle by any one of the number is a 
matter of much public interest. It is a bond 
of union among all the neighbors, the same as 
a church or a school-house is at the North. 
As often as once a week there is an assembling 
of all ages at some house, and the whole night 
is spent in the excitements of the dance. Hav- 
ing made many inquiries and taken some pains 
while circulating newspapers to ascertain the 
facts in reference to their education, I judge 
that not more than one-tenth 
population can read understandingly any book. 
Very few of the men who have taken the oath 
of allegiance were able to subscribe their names. 
Of the general history of the world and of 
their own country they know nothing except 
what they have learned from oral political dis- 
cussions. The principles involved in the war 
now raging are far better understood by the 
negroes than by these poor, deluded whites. 
They have no conception of the consuming 
curse which slavery has been to them and to 
their country. They are the complete victims 
of the deceptions and the frauds which politi- 
cians have practiced upon them. Such is the 
general rule, and I regret that the exceptions 
to it are so few. 

I find it difficult to speak of the morals of 


of the adult | 


this people satisfactorily to myself. Negatively 
it is certain that they are, like Indians, free 
from all the great crimes that pertain to cities 
and the business and political world. It is 
certain, too, that there is no occasion for the 
development of such habits and vices. In 
Piedmont, Switzerland, and in New England, 
when the colony was first planted, extreme 
poverty and the loftiest positive virtue existed 
together. The Floridans have the lowliness 
and the poverty; but the virtue, based upon 
intelligence and working at the great problem 
of human happiness, they have not. Public 
spirit, benevolence, and charity have but the 
slightest hold upon their hearts. When all 
have the means of keeping soul and body 
together and nothing more is wanted, there is 
no room or call for the working of these benign 
principles. School-houses are almost entirely 
out of the question, and thousands of these 
people pass years without hearing the Gospel 
preached. A neighborhood prayer meeting in 
the pine barrens is a thing almost unheard of. 
It is melancholy to see how little respect is 
paid to the relics of the dead. As a matter of 
business the body is coffined and buried, and 
that is all. As officials, both civil and relig- 
ious, are generally not at hand nor in conven- 
ient distance to solemnize hymeneal rites, it 
is not strange that the nature and obligations 
of the marriage covenant are but partially 
understood and still less practiced. The moral 
tone of the community may be seen in the 
liberai courtesies which are extended to per- 
sons whose conjugal allegiances were formed 
without regard to religion or law. Yet lawful 
marriage is counted honorable, and the public 
conscience on this subject is not dead. 

The practical question now arises, What 
shall be done for Florida? She is out on a 
tempestuous sea, and all the old timbers of her 
poorly-built bark are rotting and breaking to 
pieces. Where will she be found when the 
tempest is past? Who will care for her then? 
| for she must be rebuilt. It is an important 
| fact that for some years before the war emigra- 
tion from the North, mostly from Maine, had 
set in toward Florida. The occasion of this 
was the ship-building and lumbering interest. 
Jacksonville was called a Southern town with 
Northern principles. Its immense saw-mills 
were built by Northern capital. Fernandina, 
Magnolia, and other places owe their existence 
almost exclusively to emigration from the 
North. When peace shall be restored the 
business which was once so flourishing and 
profitable will be resumed. Many soldiers 
have fallen in love with the climate and 
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scenery of this country, and intend if they 
survive the slaughters of the war to settle and 
remain here. The cultivation of the orange 
and the lemon might be made one of the most 
pleasant and profitable interests in the world. 
Millions on millions of money are to be made 
out of these pine forests, either in the turpen- 
tine, or lumber business, or both. Live oak 
abounds in this State, and will continue to 
grow so as to meet for years to come the 
demands of all our ship-yards. The soil, 
though too light and sandy for corn, grows 
cotton and sugar-cane well. 

If Florida is redeemed and her squalid poor 
and mentally degraded are elevated, it must be 
done by the leaven of a Northern element, 
strengthened and protected by the general 
Government. The people of the North and 
East must take this country in hand somewhat 
as they did Kansas. While our armies meet 
in battle and conquer the Southern armies, the 
people, the Churches, the men and women of 
the North should take possession of this coun- 
try and sway its future interests. The children 
of these poor, ignorant ones must be decently 
clothed, taught to labor, and taught that labor 
is honorable and a duty; they must be put 
into school and led by gentle hands to the 
Sabbath school and to the sanctuary. The ex- 
ample of industry and thrift may not be wholly 
lost upon those of mature years. But if the 
thunders of war and its purifying lightnings, 
followed by political, moral, industrial, and 
social influences, fail to reach them, we have 
left to apply in their case the superior power 
of the Gospel of Christ. The Word of God in 
its purity they evidently know but little about. 
But should it prove that the character of these 
men have become crystallized, solidified, and 
fixed, and that they must in ignorance and 
stupidity pass away, their children, the North- 
ern element, and the freed and educated 
blacks, will be able to control the fortunes of 
the State and lead it onward and upward in a 
career of prosperity and power which will cor- 
respond with her lovely climate, her location, 
and innumerable natural advantages. 


_ 


Dean Swirt says the common fluency of 
speech in most men and most women is owing 
to a scarcity of matter, together with a scarcity 
of words; for whoever is a master of language 
and has a mind full of ideas will be apt in 
speaking to hesitate upon the choice of both, 
whereas common speakers have only one set 
of ideas and one set of words to clothe them in. 
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THE PANTHEON—“ PRIDE OF ROME.” 


N Rome the ancient and the modern coexist 

and often surprise the traveler with a two- 
fold pleasure. Occasionally the antique has 
not only survived till the present, but in the 
midst of changes and reverses which have 
overtaken Rome, bringing in their train war, 
and desolation, and sack, and plunder, has 
marvelously escaped, retaining its perfection 
amid surrounding ruin. Such surprises are 
especially welcomed by the traveler. Among 
these the Pantheon is perhaps preéminent. 
This name, applied to one of the most perfect 
specimens of architecture in the world, is, as 
the lexicons tell us, from Pa~—all—and Ocde— 
God--signifying, a temple dedicated to all the 
gods. Though now a Christian church, it was 
built by pagans and dedicated to idolatry. A 
century before the Coliseum was this temple of 
the gods erected. In comparison with the 
Pantheon St. Peter’s is of modern date. At 
the dedication of St. Peter’s, in 1626, A. D., 
the Pantheon had already been for nearly 
seventeen hundred years a favorite Roman 
temple. During the entire reign of Augustus 
and onward for centuries it witnessed the rites 
of pagan worship; pagan deities reposed within 
its lofty niches, and from its marble altars in- 
cense rose to idol gods. But the triumph and 
the conversion of Constantine changed the for- 
tune and the philosophy of Rome and opened 
the capital of the world to the dominion of 
Christ. The Pantheon was cleansed from idols, 
and in 608, A. D., dedicated to the service of 
the living and true God; and so it has con- 
tinued for twelve succeeding centuries. 

But not only by its antiquity and its history 
does it interest us, but also by its architectural 
excellence. Visitors from all lands and artists 
of every age have united in their admiration 
of the Pantheon. Michael Angelo made it the 
model of his grandest achievement in architect- 
ure, for when he declared that he would hang 
the Pantheon in the air, he meant that he 
would reproduce it, if possible, in the dome of 
St. Peter’s. Its dimensions are so familiar that 
I scarcely need repeat them. Its massive walls 
are said to be twenty feet thick. It has been 
styled “the Roman rotunda,” in allusion to its 
form. The structure is a perfect circle, 143 
feet in diameter, surmounted by a dome 143 
feet in hight from the floor, which has but one 
if any equal in the world. In the center of 
the dome is a circular opening 28 feet in 
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diameter, which alone lets in the day, and this, 
when the skies are fair, is sufficient to flood 
the Pantheon with light. The walls were faced 
originally with white marble and the dome 
covered with brass; and then when the Pan- 
theon caught and reflected the splendors of the 
Italian sky, it must have seemed, as Pliny 
declared it, “one of the wonders of the ancient 
world.” Its peculiarity in form, to which I 
have already referred, is increased by the addi- 
tion of a portico at the entrance, which some 
have styled “the most remarkable feature of 
the Pantheon.” It consists of sixteen mag- 
nificent Corinthian columns in a triple row, 
each column a single block of Oriental granite 
five feet in diameter and nearly fifty feet high, 
with base and capital of Grecian marble. All 
this, and more than I have specified, combined 
to render it an ‘object of special attraction to 
me; and as it was near my hotel, at the early 
dawn of my first day in Rome I repaired to 
this celebrated temple. 

The hour was propitious. I was alone, and 
this, too, was a favoring circumstance. The 
street was but little disturbed by the bustle 
of business. 
the iron gateway. A single devotee was pass- 
ing the vestibule to perform the matin devo- 
tions at the altar. What I had read of the 
Pantheon recurred to mind, and with a nerv- 
ous dread of disappointment I approached the 
portico. Before me rose the Corinthian col- 
umns, which for more than eighteen hundred 
years had guarded the entrance to the rotunda, 
still erect and firm, though ancient Rome had 
fallen and the Cesars were mingling with the 
dust; still sublime, though dimmed indeed by 
age, perhaps more grand by reason of the 
gloom contracted from the lapse of eighteen 
centuries, at least more venerable. I gazed 
upon them reverently, as they stood the silent, 
majestic monuments of the distant past. To 
and fro I walked amid the colonnades of this 
graceful portico, till the mighty columns grew 
somewhat familiar, and the symmetry of form 
and dimension gradually revealed itself, and I 
could feel the satisfaction and repose which 
architectural, like musical, harmony is compe- 
tent to impart. On the frieze above me I read 
the Latin inscription which identifies the age 
and the author of the Pantheon: “ M. Agrippa, 
L. F. Cos. Tertium, Fecit””—built in the third 
consulship of Marcus Agrippa, whom history 
mentions as the son-in-law of Augustus Cesar. 
Before me was a grand marble door-way, more 
than six times my own hight, and wide enough 
to admit twelve men abreast, guarded by colos- 
sal bronze doors hung upon huge bronze pilas- 


A single soldier watched beside | 





| 
| 


ters, surmounted by a brazen grating, all 
antique, and by common consent as ancient as 
the consulship of Agrippa. The massive doors 
opened at the touch of the porter, and I en- 
tered the stately vestibule, the same which for 
ages had admitted the devout and the curious 
into the magnificent temple. For awhile I 
stood confused and overpowered by the com- 
bination of grandeur, and beauty, and historic 
associations which crowded upon me. The full 
morning light was streaming down through 
the circular opening at the summit of the 
dome, filling the rotunda with its splendor. 
From the gloom of the shaded portico I had 
been transferred into the cheerfulness of the 
sunlit interior. Altars, and pavement, and 
roof reflected the glorious light. Dazzled by 
the brightness, I had not at first observed that 
the floor was a pavement of porphyry and rich 
marbles of various hue filling the immense cir- 
cuit and alternating in circles and squares. It 
was no difficult task to identify the miniature 
chapels where the heathen gods reposed from 
the reign of Augustus till the time of Con- 
stantine. In two stories, one above the other, 
they were arranged about the temple, each 
story crowned with a richly-sculptured marble 
cornice. These chapels of the pagan idols have 
been transformed into Christian altars, and 
cornice, niche, and altar, all are adorned with 
the symbols of the new religion of Rome. The 
pictures and images now congregated in the 
Pantheon are indeed the skillful productions 
of Christian art, but according to the spiritual 
estimate of evangelical Christianity misplaced 
in a church dedicated to Christ, and they are 
silent witnesses that testify the corruption 
which has placed them there. And yet the 
modern Roman Christian, while he bows at the 
altar and worships before the picture or the 
statue of Mary, will earnestly anathematize the 
old Roman idolater, and point to these altars, 
and niches, and new occupants as trophies of 
Christianity and as perpetual protests against 
the idolatries of paganism. A pagan of the 
Augustine period suddenly revisiting the Pan- 
theon might not observe the distinction upon 
which these modern devotees so carefully in- 
sist. Yet in Christian charity we may accord 
to them the sincerity they profess, and ardently 
pray that with a more enlightened faith and a 
purer practice they may follow Christ and make 
the temple of God holy. 

As I lingered few worshipers were at the 
altars, and in so vast a rotunda these few 
seemed as nothing. I felt as if alone.in this 
venerable temple in which the pagan idols had 
been ignorantly worshiped, and the one living 
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and true God had been for centuries adored. 
Jupiter and Jesus! What wondrous names! 
How they have influenced the history of the 
world, and will affect its final destiny! What a 
multitude of worshipers have passed these por- 
tals and bowed beside these altars! What trans- 
actions have occurred as the ages have swept 
along! What triumphs has the Gospel of Christ 
achieved, till now Christianity sits enthroned 
where once paganism reigned! Well sings Byron: 


“Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime, 
Shrine of all saints and temple of all gods, 
From Jove to Jesus—spared and blessed by time, 
Looking tranquillity, while falls or nods 
Arch, empire, each thing round thee, and man plods 
His way through thorns to ashes—glorious dome! 
Shalt thou not last? Time’s scythe and tyrants’ rods 
Shiver upon thee—sanctuary and home 
Of art and piety—Pantheon, pride of Rome 


" 


Musing thus as I made the circuit of the 
Pantheon, I paused at length beside a tomb 
sacred to art and endeared to every lover of 
the beautiful and the sublime—the tomb of 
Raphael. Already along my route in London, 
and Paris, and Milan, and Florence, every- 
where I had found the works of Raphael the 
acknowledged ornaments and pride of the gal- 
leries of art. In painting, his rank was pre- 
éminent. In sculpture, and especially in archi- 
tecture, he stood among the princes. Among 
the portraits of all the renowned artists, each 
painting himself, the picture of Raphael charmed 
me most. That face I could never forget. 
There was not only the highest style of manly 
beauty, but more than this—gentleness, genius, 
and grace seemed to harmonize and animate 
the soul. Indeed, if true to the original, as it 
is declared to be, I wonder not that he was 
called “the divine Raphael.” And I was glad 
to know by the authority of history “that 
nothing rests on surer evidence than the admi- 
rable qualities of Raphael, that no earthly re- 
nown was ever so unsullied by reproach, so 
justified by merit, so confirmed by concurrent 
opinion, so established by time.” It was fit- 
ting that themes so pure and exalted as the 
transfiguration of Jesus, the portraiture of 
Mary, and the entombment of the dying Re- 
deemer should attract the genius of an artist 
so gifted and pure. And then the circumstan- 
ces of his life and death impart to his memory 
more than a romantic interest, even that of 


not to lose time had overheated himself by 
running. After his arrival, standing in the 
great hall exposed, he was seized with a sud- 
den chill, and a mortal fever ensued.” His 
thirty-seventh birthday was the day of his 
death. Thus in the brief compass of thirty- 
seven years he achieved success in painting 
scarcely rivaled in the world’s history, whether 
we consider the number or the merit of his 
works, as all the famous galleries in Europe 
testify, while his achievements in sculpture 
and in architecture would alone have won for 
him an immortality of fame. 

In his brief life he had secured a fortune as 
well as fame, and his generosity gained him 
friends among the needy no less than his 
genius among the gifted; hence his loss was 
deeply felt at Rome. The artists mourned 
him as a leader fallen, so that months after the 
event one wrote home to his mother: “I can 
not fancy myself in Rome because my poor, 
dear Raphael is no longer here.” The Pope 
himself wept bitterly, and the populace lamented 
him as a public benefactor. He designated for 
his tomb a favorite chapel in the Pantheon 
near the remains of his beloved and affianced 
Maria Bitiena. Before its sepulture his body 
lay in state upon the chapel altar, over which 
was suspended his painting of the Transfigura- 
tion, the colors yet moist from the cunning 
hand now palsied by death. Graphic and 
thrilling are the words of Rogers: 


“ And when all beheld 
Him where he lay, how changed from yesterday— 
Him in that hour cut off, and at his head 
His last great work; when, entering in, they looked 
Now on the dead, then on that masterpiece, 
Now on his face, lifeless and colorless, 
Then on those forms divine that lived and breathed, 
And would live on for ages, all were moved, 
And sighs burst forth and loudest lamentations.” 


The grand picture of the Transfiguration has 
been removed to the Vatican, but Raphael 
sleeps within the Pantheon. And as I stood 
beside the charming little chapel, Madonna del 
Sasso, and through the skylight above, the 
morning poured down its splendor full upon 
the tomb of Raphael, it seemed to me especially 
fitting that here he should repose within this 
unrivaled rotunda and beneath this matchless 
dome. A marble statue of the Madonna has 
been placed above his tomb, and beside him 





reality. He died ere he reached the prime of 
manhood. While engaged upon the remarka- 
ble painting of the Transfiguration in the Far- 
vesina not far from St. Peter’s, according -to | 
recent aathority, “he was hastily summoned | 
for counsel to the Vatican, and in his anxiety | 


reposes his friend and fellow-artist, Annibale 
Caracci, while, as if charmed by an artist spell, 
the tombs of many other eminent painters are 
congregated within the circuit of the Pantheon. 
Again and again I have entered or passed by 
the Pantheon, but never without increasing 
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admiration of its exquisite proportions and the 
symmetry of the portico, till I have felt like 
accepting the criticism of an English traveler— 
“It is more than faultless; it is positively the 
most sublime result that was ever produced by 
so little architecture.” And often as I have 
looked upon the walls of the rotunda, stripped 
of their marble to adorn some Roman palace, 
and beheld the noble dome and graceful pedi- 
ment despoiled of their bronze roofs to melt 
into cannon for the Papal castle, or to be molded 
into ornamental columns for the fictitious tomb 
of St. Peter, I have cried out, for shame upon 
the Pope or Patrician that would be guilty of 
such paltry parsimony or sacrilegious bar- 
barism! The pungent pasquinade directed 
against Cardinal Barberini—Pope Urban VIII— 
was deserved by him, but not by him exclu- 
sively: “Quod non fecerunt Barbari, fecere 
Barberini”—What the barbarians spared, the 
Barberini pillaged. 


—_——————— 


GONE. 
BY LUELLA CLARK. 


Out of our house the child is gone, 

Gone otherwhere with his winsome ways; 
What shall we do for sunshine now 

All through the somber Autumn days? 


Silent the voice that we loved to hear— 
Voice that was sweeter than any bird’s— 

And it filled these rooms with laughter and cheer, 
And musical drip of mellifluent words. 


There is the kitten that shared his play, 
Frisking still at the open door, 

But the flashing, bright soul that led the game 
Mingles its life with ours no more. 


There are his “ reins” on the rocking-chair, 
Tied in a tangle, nobody knows how; 

And there they have hung the whole day long, 
For who has the heart to unknot them now? 


Out there is the dent of his head in the grass— 
It was but yesterday there he lay, 
Watching the rainbow-winged “hum-birds” pass— 
Now he has gone so far away. 
Our arms can not reach him, nor any call; 
Only this morning we held him here, 
Now when the shadows of sunset fall 
The child that we loved is out of our sphere; 


Out of the reach of endearment or blame, 
No need any more of our love or care, 
For of all the busy life that we live 
He has no longer a thought or share. 
" O, Soul of our souls, hid with Thee is his life, 
Never out of the reach of thine arms can he rove, 
Never fail of thy limitless tenderness—safe, 
Ever safe in thy presence the child that we love. 





BE EARNEST. 


BY MRS. MARY E. NFALY. 

“Travel, travel back into life, and take along with you 
this holy earnestness; for earnestness alone makes life 
eternity.”"—GoETHE, 


BE earnest; when thy heart is sadly drifting 
Adown the stream without one helping hand 
To take thine own, and the dark shadow lifting 
To guide thy frail bark to the beechen strand, 
Be earnest, for, though clouds around thee hover, 
Like those which death flings o’er a happy home, 
So sure the sun of heaven is shining over, 
The land will smile on thee and bid thee come. 
Be earnest; there are times when the tired spirit 
Feels hope, and strength, and earnestness all fail; 
Then life’s loud call for us—how we do fear it, 
And wish our hearts were still, our cheeks all pale! 
But while the life-blood from the warm heart courses, 
There will be something still for which to live; 
Then live, be earnest, though that life but forces 
Thy spirit one who wronged thee to forgive. 


Be earnest; if a friend thou ’st loved deceive thee, 
And thy grieved spirit deems the earth bereft 

Of truth and fervor, though it well may grieve thee, 
O, who without one friend has yet been left? 

Deem not that none are true, though like the flower 
That blooms but once within a hundred years, 

We can not see its blessed light each hour, 
And oft its semblance brings us bitter tears. 


Be earnest; he who leaves a shining furrow 
To light to earth the glorious path he trod 
Is never one who timidly doth burrow 
Fearful and cow’ring ‘neath the lowly sod; 
But who with earnest confidence upspringing, 
Doth with the lark soar to the morning sun, 
And like her matin-peal, whose voice is ringing 
All silver-like and clear till day is done. 
O, yes, be earnest; cease thy fruitless longing, 
Work if thy nature yearns for something higher; 
Are God-like aspirations round thee thronging? 
A glorious goal to which thou dost aspire? 
Then O, be earnest, strive to leave behind thee 
A flame whose fire shall light some darken'd soul, 
Upon whose spirit’s altar he shall shrine thee 
His beacon-light while billows round him roll. 
Be earnest; ye whose lonely hearts are yearning 
For one sweet echo o’er the emerald hills; 
Still hope to see the heaven-lit beacon burning, 
Still hope to hear the tinkling of the rills, 
Whose waves shall flood thy soul with rapture higher 
Than even the angels know in heaven above, 
And whose bright flow a new Promethean fire 
Shall kindle in thy heart the deep soul’s love 
Then O, fond hearts, who love and trust, be earnest; 
Better the stream should flow and never meet 
An answering echo, that the torch thou burnest 
Should blaze aloft, though none its light should 
greet; 
Better the bird should breathe its notes of gladness, 
Though nothing human e’er should speak its praise; 
Better to live and strive than mourn in sadness 
O’er blighted hopes and sorrow-clouded days. 
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THE LAST OF THE LEIGHS. 





BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 





(CONCLUDED.) 

T last, among the very latest days of March, 

there had fallen one, sunny, mild-tempered 
as May. The month had been unusually 
stormy with winds and sleet, and dark, angry 
clouds had wrapped up the face thereof. But 
in this day was the long-delayed prophecy of 
the Spring. The blue sky leaned in fullness 
and richness of promise over the earth; there 
was the faint, sweet scent of sprouting grasses 
in the air, and a tender warmth and soft bright- 
ness in the sunshine which was to work with 
the early and latter rains—the year’s great 
miracle. 

Spencer Leigh had, with great alacrity and 
animation, availed himself of the Doctor’s per- 
mission to “ride till his bones got tired.” 

The month had not dealt kindly with him. 
His cough had increased in intensity and fre- 
quency. Somewhat thinner and paler he had 
grown, and the lips seemed set in a sharper line. 
Each day, too, seemed to subtract something 
from his strength, and if the old spirit flashed 
up, and the old vigor seemed restored for one 
hour, it was sure to be succeeded the next by 
physical weakness and prostration. 

But this day, it seemed to Spencer Leigh, 
that his strong, happy, careless boyhood had 
come back once more. Life seemed to throb 
full and exultant in every vein. The pleasant, 
tender sunshine, the strong, hearty earth smells, 
the faint scent of sprouting grasses, like a mi- 
nor key of music, the laughter of the sky above, 
the joy of the earth below, seemed to fill his 
whole nature with abundant, overflowing vi- 
tality. 

He mounted his horse and rode for hours 
among the still, old country turnpikes, through 
the wide lanes, and over the roads which wound 
up and down the hills, 


“ As old roads will,” 


with a strange exhilaration, and sense of relief, 
and life, and vigor, that made the weariness 
and illness of the last weeks seem like a dream 
or a nightmare. 

“TI believe that I shall be a well man yet,” 
murmured Spencer Leigh, dashing along in the 
pleasant sunshine on his gray steed, and the 
grave looked far off to him, and death passed 
out of his thoughts, as was natural and proba- 
bly best, in the joy of that Spring morning. 

It was late in the afternoon when he rode 
round by the carpet factory, which was some- 





what less than three miles from his own home; 
he drew up his horse a moment and gazed at 
the large, gray stone buildings, with their thick 
rows of -windows; he listened to the heavy 
“thud” of the vast machinery, and somehow it 
jarred on nerves that had grown keenly sus- 
ceptible during the last month or two. 

“I wonder how the poor things in there stand 
that deafening noise from morning till night!” 
he murmured to himself, with a little faint 
shudder as he put spurs to his horse. 

“That everlasting jar, and whirr, and jumble 
would drive me mad in a week.” 

And as he rode rapidly along he suddenly 
encountered, less than a half mile from the 
factory, a small figure seated on a low rail, 
which separated a pasture field from the road- 
side. The little girl had taken off her bonnet— 
it was a light straw—and sat very still with 
her shawl gathered about her, and seemed, with 
her bright, intent face, enjoying the sunshine 
and the soft laughter of the winds. There was 
something striking and picturesque in the 
child’s attitude, which could not fail to attract 
one who had so keen a sense of all grace and 
beauty as Spencer Leigh. 

As he drew nearer he noticed the thick curls, 
with the glow of gold in them, around the 
sweet face, in which still lingered the dewy 
bloom of girlhood. 

With a kind of vague curiosity he checked 
his horse and lifted his hat to the child sitting 
stili on the low pasture rail. 

“You appear to be enjoying the sunshine and 
the scenery, miss,” he said. 

The child rose immediately and answered 
with a pretty quaint gravity that was interest- 
ing, “I am, sir, very much indeed.” 

The clear articulation, the prompt response, 
indicated good breeding at once. 

“ Are you fond of lonely rambles of this sort?” 
asked Spencer Leigh, looking down on the small 
lady, and addressing her with much the same 
grave courtesy that he would had her years 
numbered his own. 

“Only in pleasant weather, sir. This is the 
first time we've had any since I took Esther's 
dinner to the factory.” 

The words gave him some new glimpse into 
her life and antecedents. “May I ask who 
Esther is?’ was the next question, following 
out the path of his curiosity. 

“My sister, sir.” 

“Your sister!” not conscious that the sur- 
prise in his thought indicated itself in his voice. 

The child perceived and interpreted it with 
singular acuteness. ‘“I know what you think,” 
a shadow stealing into the sweet face. “But 
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you see, hard as it was, Esther was obliged to 
go, for Warren has been ill so long, and we are 
poor people now—O so terribly poor!” 

A little shudder among the last words—a 
thrill of tears in the bright blue eyes. The 
sight touched Spencer Leigh deeply. He sprang 
off his horse, held the bridle in his hand, and 
by a sort of mutual tacit consent the child and 
he walked on together. 

“My name is Spencer Leigh, and I live just 
over the river at the park.” 

“O, yes, I remember. In the gray stone 
house that Esther said she could never go by 
without fearing that she was breaking the tenth 
commandment. But I heard you was very 
sick,” and she looked at him with a curious 
mixture of wonder and curiosity out of those 
dark-blue, fearless eyes. 

“T have been, but I’m getting over it now, 
I believe. Will you tell me your name, too?” 

“Gertrude Warren, only they never call me 
so at home. Little Dot is my name there. I 
suppose it sounds very funny to strangers, al- 
though it is natural enough to us; and I like 
it, for poor dear papa gave it tome. I was 
such a little thing when I sat on his foot and 
rode ‘to Banbury cross.’ 

“That’s a very long time ago, but I can re- 
member it.” 

“Where is your father now, little Miss Dot?” 
with a little archness in his eyes as he articu- 
lated the monosyllable and its adjectives, and a 
smile whose sweetness would have won any 
child’s heart. 

But she did not answer look or smile, only 
the words, with a solemn gravity, touched with 
surprise overspreading her face. 

“Why, I thought you knew papa died a long, 
long time ago, when I was only so high,” plac- 
ing her little soft, snow-ball of a hand on his 
knee. 

“Poor little girl, to be left alone without a 
father!” said Spencer Leigh with a sudden im- 
pulse of pity, stroking the brown ‘air with its 
quiver and glimmers of gold in the sunshine. 
At the kindly touch, the tender sympathy of 
the words and tone, the mists gathered again 
over the bright eyes, a sob strained and choked 
in the child’s throat, and there was a little 
silence before she could answer. “Yes, it’s 
very hard indeed to be left alone, such a little 
girl, in the world, without any father or 
mother.” 

“What, no mother, either? Poor child, you 
are like myself.” 

“T am sorry for you too, sir,” with an intel- 
ligent comprehension of his meaning, for the 
antecedents of the “last of the Leighs” was 





known throughout that vicinity, and little Dot 
had learned all the details of the young man’s 
history. “But it was not nearly so bad for you 
as us, you know!” 

“Why not?” too earnest to smile at her 
quaint, oracular manner. 

“Because you are rich and have that beau- 
tiful home still and we had to sell ours, and 
then every thing else went, and it has been so 
long and hard for Warren and Esther, but I 
do n’t think it was ever quite so hard and dark 
as it is just now.” 

“Why?” asked Spencer Leigh, too much ab- 
sorbed in interest to consider whether it was 
strictly honorable to draw from the little girl 
any details of domestic history. 

“ Because, you see, my brother broke his arm 
and can not take his place again in the store 
for six months, and the trouble more than the 
pain keeps him down, for his pay is all stopped 
now, and he just looks heart-broken since Es- 
ther had to go to work in the factory.” 

“In the factory?” repeated Spencer Leigh, 
every sentence of the little girl evoking deeper 
interest and sympathy. 

“Yes, it’s enough to kill us all to think of 
it, my poor, dear, beautiful sister Esther, down 
there in those great, tiresome, dirty rooms, in 
all that noise, and work, and confusion, toiling 
away from morning till night. She tries to look 
brave before Warren because she must, but I 
can see, every time I carry her dinner, how 
tired and worn-out she feels; and I know it’s 
just killing her, too. Sometimes I think it 
would be real nice if we could all die together 
and lie down by the side of poor papa and 
mamma.” 

She was crying now—little Dot; he saw the 
tears slipping one by one over her eweet, child- 
ish face as she walked on one side of him and 
ehis horse on the other, and the bridle was in 
his hand. 

“Don’t let it trouble you any more, my 
child,” he said with a quick impulse to comfort 
her, speaking out the first words that came to 
his lips, and scorning himself the next moment 
for their utter inefficacy. 

“0, you don’t know, Mr. Leigh !” said the little 
girl, with an expostulatory vehemence in her 
voice, “what it is to be poor, and a little girl, 
not big enough to help your brother and sister 
when one has a broken arm and the other is 
working in a factory. You who have a bean- 
tiful house to live in, and a handsome horse to 
ride, and plenty of money to buy you every 
thing that you can think of, don’t know any 
thing about what it is not to have money 
enough to get your sick brother an orange 
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when you see great boxes of ’em at the stores, 
as I did coming up the street to-day, and then 
to carry a great weight on your heart all the 
time, that makes you want to cry and can ’t, 
and to feel sorry till you just get sick over 
Warren and Esther, for you see I care a great 
deal more about them than I do for myself.” 

Spencer Leigh slipped his hand into his pocket, 
but withdrew it the next moment. Somehow 
he could not offer this child money. Something 
in her looks and manner prevented him. 

But her simple story with its glimpses of 
“better days” in the far background of her 
childhood, of the lonely orphanage that fol- 
lowed, of the long, hard struggle of the youth 
and maiden with poverty, and of the dark 
days that had settled now so heavily about 
them, touched all the high, generous, noble in- 
stincts of the nature of Spencer Leigh. A 
strong purpose took possession of him to aid 
the young household in some delicate yet most 
efficient manner; and when he thought of the 
fair young sister toiling in the noisy, glaring 
old factory, amid all sorts of repellant surround- 
ings, his heart smote him with so keen a pang 
that if Spencer Leigh had dared he would have 
mounted his horse, dashed back to the gray old 
building, with the glaring windows, which he 
had left half a mile up the road, seized Esther 
Dayton, and borne her forever away from the 
place that was to her a living prison. 

But this species of knight-errantry would 
hardly be judicious or practicable in the nine- 
teenth century, and a very faint little smile 
caught the young man’s lip as he dismissed the 
picture from his fancy. 

They were drawing near the town, and the 
road up which they had come leisurely was now 
intersected by another. “This is my way, Mr. 
Leigh,” said little Dot pausing here. “We 
live over there,” and she pointed to a row of 
tenement houses in the suburbs, plain, certainly, 
but comfortable. 

Spencer Leigh held swift counsel with him- 
self. “If you have no objections I’ll lift you 
on the horse and jump on behind and carry you 
home.” 

The child’s eyes danced in light. “O, I 
should like a ride, but,” a second thought half 
mastering the pleasure in-her face, “1 do n't 
know what Esther would say to such a thing!” 

“Tf she remonstrates just refer her to me, 
Miss Dot,” and the next moment the child was 
lifted on the horse and its master had sprung 
behind her. 

It was not many minutes before they reached 
the door of the dwelling. Certainly little Dot 
had not expected to return in such style! 





When her cavalier lifted her off the horse 
she turned back and put up her little apple- 
blossom of a mouth for a kiss. 

The sight—the movement well-nigh overcame 
him, for it reminded him so strongly of his own 
favorite little sister, who had just that pretty 
way of caressing him in their childhood. 

“O little Dot,” he said, bending down to the 
grave, sweet, dewy face, “I’ve got money, as 
you say, to buy me all that I want, I’ve gota 
great, beautiful home to live in, and horses sf 
ride, and all that sort of thing, but in all the 
world I have n’t got such a dear little sister as 
you to love me!” 

She saw the tears in his eyes. Little Dot 
forgot her own sorrows. “QO, I wish you had 
a little sister, just like me, to love you, Mr. 
Leigh!” putting her arms around his neck, not 
minding that there were curious faces at the 
tenement windows. 

“T wish I had,” kissing her again. “I wish 
you were my very own darling little sister, 
little Dot.” 

He mounted his horse and left her, making a 
promise to her, which his lips did not con- 
summate. 

But little Dot’s head was loyal to the greater 
tie as she went up the stairs. “I should have 
the great house, and the beautiful grounds, and 
the horse to ride every day, and Mr. Leigh 
would make such a dear, beautiful brother; but 
then I should n’t be happy even there without 
Warren and Esther.” 

Dr. Dwight was at the door when his pa- 
tient’s horse rode swiftly up the walk. He 
dismounted in a hurry and gave his hand to 
the physician. 

“TI got a little uneasy, my boy, feeling that 
my leave of absence ought to have had some 
limits. How have you stood it, Spencer?” seek- 
ing with true professional habit for the young 
man’s pulse. 

“Perfectly, Doctor. I never felt better in my 
life. I believe I shall weather this, after all, 
and am good for years still.” 

The Doctor looked at the lustrous eyes, at 
the strong life over all the face, at the tint of 
cheek and lip, so much like health that even 
his acuteness was almost decgived. ‘“ Perhaps | 
was a little too hasty, after all,” he murmured 
to himself. 

But that very night Spencer Leigh was seized 
with a fresh cough and night-sweats, and then 
Dr. Dwight knew of a certainty what the end 
would be. 

“What does it mean—what does it mean?” 
asked Esther Dayton, coming back to the room 
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with the large basket which hed been just 
placed in her hands; and she looked at Warren, 
who lay in his old place on the lounge, with 
eyes full of bewilderment. 

“Are you sure it is for us, Esther?” inquired 
the young man. 

“O yes, there can be no mistake there. The 
man said that his master had sent it to this 
address, and he asked your name and mine for 
further certainty.” 

And then Esther Dayton lifted the cover, and 
there lay great clusters of white and purple 
grapes, and great golden-pears that had carried 
the juicy mellowness of October through all 
the Winter, and the faint yellow of Havana 
oranges glimmering among dark-green leaves. 

“QO, Warren, see that!” and she took the 
basket, piled to the brim, but neither very large 
nor very heavy, to his bedside. 

“Has an angel visited us?” she said. 

Before Warren could speak the brown head 
of little Dot was thrust between them. One 
amazed, hungry, delighted glance took the 
whole in. 

“T know where they all came from,” said the 
child, lifting her head after a long, eager sur- 
vey of the basket and its contents. 

“Where?” was the duet of brother and 
sister. 

“From Mr. Leigh,” and she clapped her 
hands and danced about the room fairly wild 
with delight. “I knew he was good. I told 
you so, and if you had seen him you would not 
wonder that I said to him all 1 told you that 
I did yesterday.” 

And at that moment Esther’s eyes detected a 
little card clinging to the handle of the basket, 
and on it was written, “To my friend, ‘Little 
Dot.’ Spencer Letcu.” 

That was all. They were young still, old as 
the elder ones felt in experience and sorrow. 
They sat down and sobbed together over Spen- 
cer Leigh’s gifts like little children. 

And then the whole truth came out little by 
little as Esther removed the tempting fruits 
from the basket with loving fingers, and laid 
them on the table before her brother, who 
seemed content to feast his hungry eyes on 
their beauty, without satisfying the delicate 
appetite which had turned for weeks in loath- 
ing from the simple toast and gruels that was 
all which their scanty means afforded. 

“O, Warren, if you knew how every day I 
have longed and prayed to find some way to 
bring you home some fruit from the stores! 
The grapes, the oranges, and bananas used to 
mock me from the great windows as I passed, 
till I would close my eyes and hurry by heart- 





sick, thinking of you lying here with nothing 
to eat.” A sob choked her now. 

“Don’t talk, only eat as I do,” interposed 
little Dot, with an orange in one hand and 
twin clusters of grapes in the other. 

This advice was certainly the most sensible 
that could be offered under the circumstances, 
and in a little while the brother and sister were 
able to take it. 

The next day it was decided that little Dot 
should herself return the basket which had 
contained Mr. Leigh’s welcome gift to herself, 
and delighted with the prospect of seeing her 
new friend again, the child set out for the 
“house that made Esther always fear that she 
broke the tenth commandment.” It was a long 
walk, but she was used to these since her sister 
had worked in the factory. A keen disappoint- 
ment, however, encountered her when she 
reached the front door with a timid request to 
see Mr. Leigh. 

“The girl would take the message to the 
gentleman; he had been poorly for several days 
and would not see any strangers.” 

So little Dot gave the basket and her thanks 
to the servant and went away with the tears 
in her eyes. She had not, however, reached 
the great iron gate when the girl rushed up to 
her panting with haste. She was to come back 
at once. As soon as Mr. Leigh understood 
who it was he had given orders that the little 
girl must return without fail. So little Dot 
went up the winding walks with a lighter heart 
than she had carried over them a moment be- 
fore. She found Mr. Leigh in his own room, 
with his head pressed among the cushions of 
his arm-chair. 

She was startled to find him looking so pale 
and thin—so different from what he did three 
days ago. - 

The young man’s eyes brightened on seeing 
her, and the child ran up to them. “Here she 
comes!” he said playfully. “The little girl that 
I wished could be my own dear little sister,” 
and he kissed her as though she were. 

“We got your nice present, Mr. Leigh,” 
panted the eager child. “O they tasted so 
good! Esther and Warren cried though a good 
while before they could eat any.” 

At that moment Dr. Dwight entered. He 
started in amazement on seeing the brown hair 
with its twinkles of gold. “Where did you 
come across this little fairy?” he said with his 
winning smile, for the man was fond of chil- 
dren, and had this one on his knee in a mo- 
ment. His patient related the circumstances 
of their first meeting, and then the older and 
the younger drew from the child the repetition 
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of her mournful domestic history. The sim- 
plicity, the pathos with which she told it, must 
have moved any heart. The Doctor's was a 
tender one, and he loved children. 

It was extremely amusing, though, to witness 
at last little Dot’s start of dismay. “O, I for- 
got,” she said, “Esther and Warren said it was 
not proper to tell strangers such things!” 

“But we are something more than that,” said 
the Doctor, stroking her bright head. 

“Doctor,” interposed Spencer Leigh, “do you 
remember what you said to me the other day 
when we had our talk together, that perhaps 
there was some work yet for me to do in the 
world?” 

“T remember, Spencer,” looking at him with 
eyes that could not hide their mournfulness, 

“T lay awake last night and thought it all 
over, and I thought, too, that perhaps God had 
given me that day of returning strength and 
vigor, when I thought the old health was com- 
ing back, in order that I might go out and 
meet the child he would set in my way. 

“The thought of that poor, delicate, gentle 
girl toiling at the dreary old factory haunts me 
by day and night. Perhaps this is the work I 
have left me to do.” 

“T understand, Spencer,” said the Doctor, not 
daring to say any thing more, and little Dot sat 
on his knee, with her bright eyes wandering in 
doubt and perplexity from one to another. 

“And, Doctor, I want to make my will this 
very night, and to appoint you and my lawyer 
executors.” 

“Any thing—any thing you will, my dear 
boy.” 

The talk was of course quite outside of the 
child’s comprehension, but it grew level to it 
again in a little while. 

She remained for an hour, and it was mani- 
fest that the bright, warm little presence did 
the invalid good. When she returned home 
she carried with her the basket heaped with 
fruits—this time the gift of Mr. Leigh to 
Warren. 

The March winds had done their work sub- 
tilely but surely. 

From that “date the “last of the Leighs” 
faded rapidly. Even “little Dot” could only 
have a few brief interviews with him, and he 
never saw Warren and Esther, though he re- 
solved to “when he should feel stronger,” and 
sent them many kindly messages by the lips of 
their little sister. 

One night he retired seeming unusually com- 
fortable, and bade them “good-night” with his 
smile, which seemed to grow sweeter day, by 
day; but the voices that bade Spencer Leigh 





“good-morning” were not the voices of this 
world. 

Among the last days of April the grave was 
made and the household of the Leighs was 
complete. When Spencer’s will was opened it 
was found that he had left to Gertrude Warren 
the sum of ten thousand dollars, the interest to 
be at the entire disposal of her brother and 
sister till she was of age. 

And this was Spencer Leigh’s last work, 
praising him while he slept, for Warren Dayton 
recovered by its aid his health, and Esther, his 
sister, went no more to work in the factory. 


> -__—_—_— 


THE SPIRIT’S REVELATION, 





BY J. W. MONTCLAIR, 





Forms beloved, whose memory haunts me, 
In mementoes near me dwell; 

Oft they come in evening visions, 
Or in dreams their legends tell. 


Sad and lonely, but unspoken, 
Fancy reaches far away— 

When some sudden thrill awakes me 
And a seraph seems to say: 


“Though we may not break the secret 
That the gates of death reveal, 

In the gray night’s gloom and stillness 
Drawn toward the earth we feel. 


For there is a strange communion, 
‘Twixt men and our spirit band; 

Oft in omens we approach you, 
Brethren of our ancient land. 


From the glittering orb of even, 
Gliding down upon its beams, 

Noiseless as the step of zephyr, 
Do we visit you in dreams. 


At the couch of all true-hearted 
Stand we guardian, in their sleep; 
For the loved ones left behind us 
Do we faithful vigils keep. 
See, yon spirit mother hovers 
O'er her fondly-cherished child— 
Weeps in smiles of tender sorrow— 
Drinks its health with rapture wild. 


Playing with her flowing tresses; 
Pillowed on her heaving breast, 

Comes the spirit child, to linger, 
By its mother’s lips caressed, 


And the ghostly husband beckons 
To his mourning, faithful wife; 

In yon lunar dwelling bids her 
Join with him in spirit life.” 


Never can the tie be severed 
’'Twixt the hearts that truly love; 
And for every friend departed 
One ye gain in heaven above. 
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GLIMPSES OF HEATHENDOM. 





BY MRS. E. J. HUMPHREY. 


\ THEN a traveler from a civilized land first 

visits India, travels day after day over 
her dusty and “wide extended plains,” and 
mingles with the multitudes that throng her 
cities, he finds himself in a strange world and 
continually surrounded by objects of interest. 
He sees crowds of half-clad men engaged in 
degrading and menial labors, and forlorn-look- 
ing women of low caste who venture forth 
into the streets to assist their husbands in 
their repulsive tasks, and he notes the squalid 
poverty, as manifest in their small mud-dwell- 
ings and their own wretched appearance. He 
sees scores of other men whose faces wear the 
same dark hue, though in a less degree, owing 
to less exposure, clad in silk and muslin robes, 
their heads covered with snowy turbans, mov- 
ing gayly and indolently through the streets. 
He notices that some of these men wear wide 
trowsers, and that their loosely-flowing coats 
open on the left side, and learns that they are 
followers of Mohammed; that others wear nar- 
row trowsers, or perhaps none at all, except a 
long piece of cloth folded artfully about the 
waist and falling to the knees, and coats open- 
ing on the right side, and these, he is told, are 
Hindoos of the higher caste. He sees closely- 
covered vehicles drawn by large white oxen, 
and as they pass by him bright black eyes 
peer curiously out from the loop-holed curtains. 
He inquires and is told that women of high 
easte can only thus be permitted to go forth 
from their homes. He sees merchants, mechan- 
ics, and others cleansing their teeth and arrang- 
ing their hair and dress, barbers busily engaged 
with their customers, bakers making bread and 
cakes, confectioners making sweetmeats, butch- 
ers cutting up meat, etc., in rooms with quite 
open fronts close to the streets, and wonders 





greatly that people can be so careless in their | 


habits and regardless of the proprieties of life. 
Gayly-caparisoned elephants bearing scions of 
the nobility, groaning camels, and files of heav- 
ily-laden, patient donkeys and vicious ponies 
throng the streets. He sees temples decorated 
with hideous gilt figures and beautiful moldings 
in plaster, and locking within discerns idols of 
stone and brass, while from mosques with noble 
domes and glittering minarets he hears the call 
to prayer. 

He soon learns, too, that there are some 
pleasant things in India. There are numerous 
gardens filled with fruit-trees in great variety 
and abundance, flowering trees and plants that 








perfume the air and emulate the delights of 
Eden. But alas! “the trail of the serpent” is 
too surely over all this loveliness, and sooner 
or later these charms are dispelled by the 
awful reality of degradation and crime which 
overshadow even the natural beauties of the 
land. The first impressions of 


NATIVE CHARACTER 


which a new-comer in India has are generally 
more favorable than opinions later formed. 
The people are mild, obliging, and exceedingly 
courteous, and not till some insight into their 
modes of thought and incentives to action is 
obtained does one learn that all this external 
politeness springs merely from policy. Euro- 
peans in India do not occupy a position favora- 
ble to the obtaining of a thorough knowledge 
of native character. They are the rulers, and 
are supposed by the natives to be individually 
in affluent circumstances, and, whether so or 
not, to be the lawful prey of native sharpers. 
Consequently, a system of cheating the “Sahib 
logue,” as they term the dominant race, has 
been organized, and pretty thoroughly practiced 
upon for nearly a century. They do not wish, 
however, to embarrass themselves unnecessarily 
by rousing the angry passions of the terrible 
“ Feringhees,” but prefer to appear to render 
them the utmost respect and obedience, and 
such adepts have they become in the art of 
hypocrisy—which seems peculiarly akin to 
their natures—that they often make the Sahibs 
and Mem Sialgbs believe they are ready to die 
for them while they are all the time fleecing 
them to the utmost extent of their ability. 
This is more particularly true of the middle 
and lower classes, servants, mechanics, shop- 
keepers, etc.; but the higher classes, whenever 
they have any purpose to subserve or end to 
gain, are not exempt from the same charge. 
A European pays double the wages to his 
servants that a rich native gentleman does; he 
pays more for every thing, in fact, which he 
purchases, while his servants share the plunder 
with the vendors. For this reason the posts 
of “steward,” “bearer,” and others are sine- 
cures. A steward, or khinsimah, receives, per- 
haps, five dollars a month as his regular wages, 
but he doubles or trebles that sum by the 
“dustoor,” as it is called—that is, the per 
cent. on the provisions purchased, which is 
slily reckoned in by the seller and handed 
over to the khinsimih—sub-rosa sometimes if 
it be pretty large, at other times quite openly; 
and if the master demurs and inquires into the 
matter, they will answer respectfully, though 
with an injured air, “ Why, this is our dus- 
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toor”—that is, custom—and nothing more 
can be said. Again, he constantly overcharges 
for the articles he is allowed to purchase in 
the city, and also tolls the materials for dinner 
after they are measured out to him. The 
European residents are generally in the receipt 
of large salaries, and with a sort of Oriental 
submission to “fate,” quietly succumb to this 
state of affairs. Sometimes, however, when some 
unusually flagrant impositions are accidentally 
brought to light there is a great “clearing-up 
time,” and two or three servants are fined or 
imprisoned, and even occasionally flogged. 
Then matters go on in the old way again, and, 
like Dinah’s kitchen, soon become as hopelessly 
chaotic as ever. 

Thus Europeans do not come in contact with 
the unbiased native character; they can not so 
long as they do not enter into their joys and 
sorrows, but hold themselves aloof in the posi- 
tion of masters. But the missionary visits the 
people in their bazars and villages, sits down 
in their open shops, and converses with them 
by the hour, listens to their plans, encourages 
them, and often points out ways of improving 
their circumstances. He is patient with them, 
and, although stern in denouncing their vile 
practices, yet acknowledges the natural prone- 
ness to do wrong, to which he in common with 
them is subject. They soon recognize in him 
a friend, and trust him as such, come to him 
for advice when perplexed, for sympathy in 
prosperity, and consolation in times of trial. 
They also look to him for assistance in sick- 
ness, and many a life has been saved by the 
simple medicines which the missionary carries 
with him on his itinerating tours. Thus mis- 
sionaries come in closer contact with the peo- 
ple, and are enabled to understand their char- 
acter more fully, and the opinion which they 
form is usually this, that the natives of India 
are quite like other men, or as others would 
be under like circumstances and possessing like 
faith. 

The moral character of the Hindoos is indeed 
extremely bad. One would naturally suppose 
that people who expect to obtain forgiveness 
for their sins wholly on the ground of their 
own merit would be exceedingly careful in 
regard to their actions; but this is not the 
case. The Hindoos believe they are at liberty 
to practice any vice provided they bathe in 
the Ganges at the regularly-appointed times 
and go through the daily routine of idol-wor- 
ship. They spend one or two hours daily in 
devotion with great punctuality, and will im- 
mediately afterward commit any crime by 
which they can obtain money or advance their 





interests in any way, always being careful, of 
course, to keep from the hold of the laws of 
the country. 

But in no one thing is the degrading nature 
of Hindooism more clearly shown than in the 
position which it gives to 


WOMAN. 


Born at a disadvantage, being looked upon as 
an inferior being, and therefore not welcomed 
into the world—cared for, it is true, but still 
never regarded as a member of her father’s 
family, but as belonging to that of her future 
husband’s—a Hindoo girl has really no home 
till she arrives at the age of thirteen or four- 
teen years, when she becomes an inmate of her 
husband’s house. Perhaps he may have some 
affection for her, perhaps not; she may regard 
him with kindness or aversion, just as it may 
chance to be, but her chief end in life—namely, 
marriage—is accomplished; she has fulfilled 
her destiny as it was written on her forehead 
the sixth day after her birth by one of the 
gods, or rather her parents have fulfilled it for 
her, for she has had no voice in the matter. 
She is, however, bound to her husband, and 
her only hope of happiness in this world, or in 
a future state is based upon her obedience to 
her lord and master. 

The Hindoo religion requires that if the 
husband die first the wife shall die with him. 
In one of their sacred books is the following 
proverb: “As many hairs as are in the human 
body multiplied by a crore and half a crore,* 
so many years will she live in. heaven who 
dies with her husband.” Such extreme meas- 
ures to obtain future bliss are now prohibited 
by the English Government under severe pen- 
alties; nevertheless, several cases of ‘ suttee,” 
or widow-burning, have occurred within the 
last few years. The cruel rite is, however, 
fast becoming obsolete, and, with the custom 
of destroying female children, as formerly prac- 
ticed by the warrior caste, will surely be 
reckoned among ‘the things that were,” and 
be wondered at by future generations of en- 
lightened and Christianized Hindoos, as_ the 
idolatries of the ancient Britons are by their 
descendants, and the hanging of witches by 
New England Puritans by the present genera- 
tion of Americans. 

A Hindoo girl receives no mental education; 
she can not even write and read, because learn- 
ing is not considered necessary for her. She is 
neither expected nor desired to do more than 
attend to household affairs, and perhaps sew 





#A crore is equal to ten millions. 
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on very plain garments. She can not fashion 
even her own simple jackets, and would not 
think of attempting to make any of the gar- 
ments worn by her husband. All such work 
is taken to men of the tailor caste. The fam- 
ily washing is also given out to one of the 
washerman caste; and as their houses are 
usually small, and, except those of the wealthy, 
nearly destitute of furniture, their food very 
simple and easily prepared, the duties of a 
Hindoo woman are few, and leave her a great 
deal of leisure. But what shall she do with it? 
She is not a companion for her husband, and 
may not even eat at the same time he does, 
but occupies a position midway between that 
of an equal and a servant. She is ignorant of 
all those devices for passing away time which 
her civilized sisters practice so successfully. 
No reading, no drawing, no embroidering, no 
crocheting, no knitting, no shopping—certainly 
not the latter, for her face must not be seen by 
men except those of her own family. No won- 
der she betakes herself to chewing the betel- 
nut and smoking the hookah, while her mind 
remains in a state of almost infantile weakness. 

Sometimes the women of two or three fami- 
lies of the same caste meet for a social visit. 
They can amuse themselves by singing their 
simple songs or refrains, sometimes accompany- 
ing themselves on a rude drum; they can talk 
about the price of provisions, their clothing, 
ornaments, relatives, etc., but nothing beyond 
the small circle of home. Sometimes for a 
change one will get angry at another, and, 
pitching her voice on altogether too high a 
key for melody, abuse her antagonist roundly, 
wish that her children may die, that she may 
be left a widow—a calamity greatly to be 
dreaded, as she may not marry again—or that 
her husband’s whiskers may be burnt up! 
Sometimes a whole party will join the fray, 
dividing off on either side, and then such a 
tumult ensues as is seldom witnessed outside 
an Irish wake. When a Hindoo woman 
overcome in the war of words, and sometimes 
fists, she usually attempts to commit suicide! 
She may either try to beat her own brains out 
by bumping her head against the wall, or else 
fly like a maniac to the nearest well and throw 
herself in it unless prevented. 

They are, of course, extremely superstitious. 
They are far more particular in the worship of 
the gods and goddesses, particularly the latter, 
than are the men; not so much, however, in 
the hope of future as of present good. 
frequency of their devotions and offerings they 
hope to propitiate the deities, that they may 
not allow sickness nor calamity of any kind to 


is 


By the | 


come upon them, that their children may pros- 
per, ete. 

The dress of the women of Northern India 
consists of four pieces; namely, chintz or mus- 
lin trowsers, over which is a long skirt of the 
same material, a short, loose jacket, and a piece 
of muslin, either embroidered or plain, about 
three yards in length and one and a half in 
width. This garment, which is called a chud- 
der, is placed over the head, and, crossing the 
chest, is thrown gracefully over one shoulder. 
The chudder is never suffered to fall off the 
head before people, though how they manage 
to keep that or their other garments in place 
without either pins, buttons, or hooks and eyes 
is difficult to tell, They wear no shoes in door, 
and some can not wear them at all on account 
of their toe ornaments, which have little bells 
attached to them. Many have highly-orna- 
mental rings on their toes without bells, and 
also heavy anklets. Bracelets of varied patterns 
often cover the entire space between hand and 
elbow. The neck, the ears, and the nose are 
also ornamented, the former with necklace and 
| pendants, the latter with a ring varying in size 
from the rim of a shilling to that of a saucer! 
This is sometimes suspended from the center 
of the nose, but usually from a nostril. Many 
also have a round, shining ornament about the 
size of a dime glued on the center of their 
foreheads. The quality of these ornaments 
varies with the circumstances of the wearers. 
The wives of the rich wear gold, often incas- 
ing precious stones—the topaz, ruby, amethyst, 
carbuncle, and garnet, and the Persian tur- 
quoise, which is plentiful in India. Diamonds 
are more rare, although worn by the Nawiabs 
and Maharajahs and their families in pro- 
fusion. If in merely easy circumstances, they 
have ornaments of silver with coral and corne- 
lian, while the poorest classes content them- 
selves with baser metals, colored glass, ete. 

But these abundantly-adorned females do 
not stop here; their teeth are red from the use 
of the betel-nut, and they also stain the nails 
of their fingers and toes, the palms of their 
hands, and soles of their feet red. They use 
for this purpose the leaves of a certain plant 
or shrub called mehendee. While they are 
mixing the leaves with two or three drugs in 
their hands they ean not, of course, ‘touch any 
thing else; hence a proverb, “ What, have I 
mehendee on my palms?” This saying is quot- 
ed when a person is threatened by another 
with assault, and the idea conveyed is, that is 
a game I can play as well as you, my hands 

are not rendered useless by mehendee being on 

my palms. 
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It may seem surprising that Hindoo women 
should attend so much to personal adornment 
when their lives are passed in such seclusion. 
An English lady once when calling upon an 
Eastern lady of rank noticed her superb jew- 
elry, and remarked, “I should not suppose you 
would be to the trouble to put on all these 
ornaments when you never see any one but 
your husband and near relatives.” The East- 
ern lady looked extremely surprised, and in- 
quired, “ For whom, then, do you wear orna- 
ments?” 

Hindoo women possess’ as much beauty of 
countenance as those of any other land, and, 
being unfettered by the constraining influence 
of fashion, their forms are erect and well- 
developed, and their carriage graceful. Nerves 
and hysterics are as yet unknown luxuries 
among them; let us hope they may never be 
exported thither from Western civilization. 

In spite of the heavy pressure of social 
opinion, which crushes all desire to improve in 
Hindoo women, some have risen superior to its 
fiat. In the history of India we find the 
names of several who were celebrated for their 
learning and talents. In the Indian mutiny 
of 1857 the Ranee—that is, Queen—of Jhansie 
was one of the most obstinate and enterprising 
opponents with which the English power had 
to contend. The Sepoys were famous in those 
days for running away whenever. they came 
within range of English rifles; but the Ranee 
of Jhansie would none of that. When a divi- 
sion of English troops was sent to retake her 
capital, she advanced her forces quite over the 
river near Jhansie to meet them. When her 
troops were all over and drawn up in battle 
array she ordered the bridge to be burned. 
“Now,” said she, “you must face the foe, 
there is to be no running away.” They fought 
with desperation, and she, with most of her 
followers, was slain. 

That Hindoo women are susceptible of higher 
influences has been abundantly shown by the 
success which has attended the efforts which 
have been put forth in their behalf. In the 
older missions in India there are large and 
flourishing girls’ schools, while the missionaries’ 
wives are allowed and even desired to visit 
women of the higher classes at their homes, 
and many have become intelligent Christians 
through these means. In the mission of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Northern India 
we have not as yet made so much progress in 
this respect. Our mission is, however, of but 
recent date. We had no female missionaries 
qualified to labor effectively among native 
women earlier than 1860. But we have since 





that time seen such results of our teachings as 
to encourage us greatly. We have seen women 
become humble Christians, industrious, studi- 
ous, and consistent, after several months of 
careful daily instruction. We have anxiously 
marked their progress, and, though sometimes 
erring, they have generally been open to con- 
viction, and received reproof with meekness. 


| Some of them have tested the efficacy of. the 


Christian religion in affliction and suffering; 
and in the hour of death. One that I knew 
well died whispering the words so often upon 
the lips of dying believers since breathed forth 
by the martyred Stephen, “ Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit.” 

That the day will come, nay, that it is 
already dawning, when woman shall take her 
rightful place in India, I fully believe; and 
when that wrong is righted, and the influence 
of woman shall be exerted there, as it gener- 
ally is, on the right side, India will not be far 
from the kingdom of God. At present the 
whole influence of Hindoo women is against 
Christianity, and when their husbands become 
Christians they refuse to go forth from the 
charmed circle of caste with them. Thus many 
a converted Hindoo has to choose between 
Christ and his dearest friends. When a young 
man becomes a Christian his parents usually 
forbid him to come near them again, and when 
he has taken his final departure they make an 
effigy to represent their son as dead, which 
they burn and cast the ashes forth upon the 
sacred Ganges, if haply they may thus avert 
from the erring one the vengeance of the geds. 
Thenceforth he is as dead to them. 

We hope much from the influence of our 
day, schools. In them we have a chapter of 
the Bible expounded and prayer offered daily, 
and the native youth become much attached 
to this form. They go to their homes and are 
eagerly questioned by their mothers and sisters 
in regard to what the Sahibs have taught 
them. They sometimes take their Testaments 
home with them, and thus unwittingly sow 
the seeds of truth in the soil of human hearts. 
To this influence we attribute largely the 
change that is manifest in the native women 
in regard to being visited by female mission- 
aries, and we have no doubt that soon every 
barrier to the spread of the Gospel of the Son 
of God in India will be removed. 


. 


a 


Many calumnies are injurious even after 
they are refuted. Like Spanish flies, they sting 
when alive and blister. when dead. 
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A SUMMER TRIP. 





BY PROF. WILLIAM WELLS. 





AS the exhausting heats of July and August 
draw near it is becoming more and more 
the custom, not to say the indispensable neces- 
sity, of us fast-living Americans to flee to 
some pleasant retreat for mental and bodily 
recreation, and the question as to our “Sum- 
mer trip” begins to assume serious propor- 
tions. 

Our noble country is full of delightful places 
of resort, from the sea to the mountains and 
the lakes, but the fickle and capricious goddess 
of fashion has invaded so many of them that 
they who would fain find an asylum free from 
her follies and restraints are now seriously ask- 
ing the question, “ Whither shall we make our 
Summer trip?” We propose answering the in- 
quiry by giving our experience during the 
scorching heats of the Summer past and say- 
ing, ‘Go thou and do likewise.” It seems to 
be a part of the frailty of our nature ever to 
be inquiring for something new; and thus did 
we, and thus we determined on a trip to the 
“upper lakes,” especially to Lake Superior. 
The tourist for these regions first repairs to 
Chicago, Cleveland, or Detroit—this latter city 
seems to be the head-quarters for the steamers 
that make the voyage. From this place during 
the season—July, August, and September— 
first-class propellers leave daily for the various 
ports on Lake Superior, some making the entire 
tour of the lake, and others going simply to 
the places of greatest interest. 

Our own choice was to take an excursion- 
steamer and make her our home during a ten 
days’ voyage. This was a serious matter, and 
we endeavored to choose well, and either good 
judgment or good fortune favored our selec- 
tion, and we finally found ourselves on board 
the new and stanch propeller “ Meteor,” Cap- 
tain Ryder; and during our trip we had no 
reason to regret our choice. We found the 
Captain a host in himself, affable, obliging, and 
attentive to the wants of his passengers. The 
Meteor herself is considered one of the best 
boats on the line, and is provided with all the 
appointments of a first-class steamer. In thus 
taking an “excursion steamer” one has a 
moving home, and avoids the necessity or risk 
of putting up at inconvenient or unpleasant 
stopping places, or being detained sometimes 
for days waiting for the boats to come along. 
And so far as our experience extends, these 
excursio 





vessels stop sufficiently long at all | 


places oi interest for the mere tourist to satisfy | 
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his curiosity, especially with a little kindness 
on the part of the captain to comply with the 
desire of his passengers. 

Thus we find ourselves steaming up Detroit 
River with colors gayly flying and the British 
ensign occasionally showing itself on govern- 
ment buildings on the Canadian shore. Since 
the provinces have been the retreat of rebel 
raiders and the home of rebel sympathizers 
one looks with less pleasure on the haughty 
flag that protects them, and as the red-coats 
show themselves here and there at the guard 
and custom-houses, we are prone to feel that 
the “boys in blue” may some day find it nec- 
essary to humble their pride and teach them 
international courtesy. 

In a few hours we enter the waters of Lake 
Huron, and, steaming directly across without 
stopping at the right or left, we are soon upon 
its broad bosom. It is said to be the most 
angry of these inland seas, and the one where 
Neptune and olus reign with caprice and 
fury when incited to revenge and ire. To us 
it was gentle and balmy as a midsummer 
evening breeze, and gave us ample opportunity 
to look around and scan the company that were 
to be our associates in the pleasures or dangers 
of an almost ocean trip. We found a motley 
group, some, like ourselves, pleasure-tourists, 
needing relaxation from the cares and anxieties 
of the pulpit, the bench, the bar, or the pro- 
fessional chair, or perchance the counting-room 
or stock-exchange; others were various grades 
of officers of the mines or mining companies 
of the far-famed copper region of Lake Superior, 
with brains filled with phantoms about stocks 
or mining speculations; again others were emi- 
grant miners, mostly from European lands, 
drawn to this region by the high remuneration 
for labor in comparison with foreign countries. 
These groups find their chemical affinities, and 
we soon found ours, and made some very pleas- 
ant friends, whose genial bearing added much 
to the pleasure of our jaunt. 

At noon of the following day we found our- 
selves approaching the mouth of St. Mary’s 
River, which is the great outlet of Lake Supe- 
rior, connecting it with Lake Huron and the 
lower chain of lakes. Numerous islands em- 
bellish the entrance to the river and give the 
traveler a foretaste of the beauties in store. 
Having entered the stream, it occasionally 
swells out into proportions of a lake, and in- 
deed at qge point it is known by the name of 
Lake George. On the one hand we find the 
entrance to the north channel leading to the 
famous Georgian Bay, on the other the stream, 
dotted with lovely islands, leads us through 
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tortuous windings up to the father of the 
lakes. 

Here, as ever, we find the ‘“ Omnipresent 
Yankee.” At a small settlement on the river, 
with all around as wild as if perfectly innocent 
of civilization, we notice as we approach the 
sign, “ Raspberry jam.” On inquiry we learn 
that an enterprising white man here employs 
the Indians to gather, in seas@n, of the endless 
quantities of berries that here grow wild. 
They are manufactured into jam, or dried and 
sold largely to Government for the use of the 
hospitals as wel! as to private consumers. The 
steamers transport hogsheads of sugar to this 
“jam man” and take away large quantities of 
his produce. 

Further up the stream we approach the 
famous Saut Ste Marie, or Falls of St. Mary, 
familiarly known as the “Soo.” Here the 
rapids have a descent of twenty feet within a 
mile, and are quite shallow; the consequence 
is the total interruption of navigation to any 
thing larger than an Indian canoe. Till re- 
cently this cut off Lake Superior from the 
world below, but the Government has lately 


constructed a ship canal past the rapids, and | 
now steamers of a large class pass through and | 


pursue their journey on the waters of Superior. 
This obstruction to navigation has naturally 
caused a town to spring up, and the region is 
a great resort in Summer to sportsmen with 
fowling-piece and line. The objects of greatest 
interest here to tourists are the remnants of the 
Indian tribes who make a precarious living by 
catching fish in the rapids and selling them to 
the passing steamers, or manufacturing boxes, 
and baskets, and a great variety of ornaments 
of birch-bark and the beautiful mosses and 
grasses of the vicinity. The most exciting 
sport on the arrival of a steamer is to witness 
the most daring of the visitors take passage 
with the Indians to run the rapids with their 
frail birch-bark canoes. They guide their craft 
with instinctive skill, and seldom inflict any 
other injury on their patrons than a heavy bill, 
which is cheerfully paid after being safely 
carried past these dangers. 

On the islands in the rapids the Indians live 
in their primitive state in wigwams and birch- 
bark huts, surrounded with squalor, filth, 
papooses, and dogs. Many of them are of 
great age, and the ‘ladies of our party were 
especially successful in finding out the old 
squaws who could trace their origjn to the 
middle of the last century. 

We still have another beautiful sail on the 
St. Mary’s River before entering Lake Supe- 
rior, and here begin to observe the charming 





transparency of the water; objects can be 
clearly distinguished at a depth of from fifteen 
to thirty feet, and at times it looks as if the 
boat must run aground, the water appearing 
shallow when it is really quite deep. Shoals 
of small fish are clearly seen swimming at a 
depth which would make them invisible in 
ordinary water.’ The fish of these upper lakes 
are a great treat to the traveler, being served 
up so fresh that they impart a peculiar relish, 
and are the greatest attraction of the steam- 
boat table; they are mainly white-fish and 
salmon-trout. 

Lake Superior, as its name imports, is the 
largest of the group, and is truly an inland 
sea; nearly five hundred miles in length, and 
at times one hundred and seventy in breadth, 
and in places eight hundred feet deep. Many 
of its islands are very beautiful; but the great 
attraction is Kewenaw Point, a bold headland 
extending about seventy miles into the lake, 
with an average breadth of twenty miles. 
This is the region of the richest copper-mines 
that the world affords. On either side of this 
great promontory are landings at distances 
varying from ten to thirty miles; these are the 
ports and the outlets of the various mines, and 
to visit these and transport passengers and 
freight is the business of the steamers. With 
the exception of these landings every thing 
bears the marks of the most primitive nature 
and a total absence of civilization. 

For about seven or eight months of the 
year the people who inhabit tie borders of the 
lake are nearly cut off from the rest of the 
world by ice and snow; steamboat navigation 
ceases entirely, and the only connection with 
the States is Made over snow, and from some 
of the most distant points by dog-trains. 
Snow-shoes and heavy furs are common neces- 
sities; the ladies sporé the former as well as 
skates. The atmosphere is remarkable for its 
salubrity, and we met several persons whose 
only inducement to reside or engage in busi- 
ness on these shores was renewed health or 
continuance of life. Consumptives who go 
there unable to assume any of the responsi- 
bilities of society soon recover, and are enabled 
to engage in business or pleasure. 

The temperature of the water and the atmos- 
phere is remarkably low; at comparatively a 
few feet below the surface the water has an 
icy coldness all Summer, and while there are 
sweltering heats a few degrees south, the 
breezes here are cool or even chilling. We 
were on the bosom of Superior during the 
fiercest heat of the Summer past, and while 
the denizens of Chicago and Detroit were suf- 
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ering in the scorching blazes of the sun we 
were wrapped in shawls on the deck of the 
steamer, or enjoying a fire in the cabin. 

This low temperature and the shortness of 
the season renders it quite difficult to raise 
the ordinary vegetables in this region, and the 
tourist is surprised to see such a stock of gar- 
den produce taken on board before starting. 
We silently asked ourselves the question, “Can 
it be that all these peas, beans, lettuce, pie- 
plant, ete., are to be devoured by the passen- 
gers on board? But our curiosity became un- 
endurable when we perceived hundreds of bales 
of hay taken on our craft at one of the lower 
landings; we could stand it no longer, and 
innocently inquired of the captain if he con- 
sidered us all horses, or expected to take in a 
supply before long. We were then informed 
that all these provisions were for the station- 
ary inhabitants of the lake shore, and sure 
enough at nearly every landing on the lake 
hotel porters and others came for the peas and 
beans as for their Tribunes and Heralds. And 
thus every thing included in the list of man’s 
necessities and luxuries is taken up by the 
boats in the short Summer season. 

This entire dependence of the inhabitants on 
the southern regions for all their requirements 
gives to the dwellers on these shores a sort of 
transitory feeling and character; most of them 
calculate to remain but a few years, and are 
in search of health, fortune, or variety. Health 
being gained, fortune acquired, or curiosity 
satisfied, they expect to return to their homes 
further south. But as the country becomes 
more settled it is also acquiring a more fixed 
character, and many of the residents who go 
there for a period only will undoubtedly become 
attached to soil and climate and form a perma- 
nent population. 

Nothing is more remarkable on this great 
inland sea than its meteorological phenomena. 
One can place no reliance on the weather. On 
the clearest day it’ may be considered danger- 
ous to venture across a strait or passage no 
more than ten miles wide in a small boat. 
Without the slightest warning the clearest sky 
is covered with flying clouds, and driving 
winds toss as with giant arms the small craft 
of the lake. These winds frequently assume 
in midsummer the character of hurricanes, 
and just before our visit to Ontonagon, near 
the upper end of the lake, it had been threat- 
ened with destruction by one of these relent- 
less scourges. Much damage was done and 
some lives were lost. Every thing in the water 
is said to have been swept away. These vio- 
.ent atmospheric agitations are accompanied 





with very sudden changes of temperature ex- 
ceedingly injurious to vegetation, and one 
would say to health, but the inhabitants deny 
this latter imputation, and point to rosy cheeks 
and robust frames as proofs of their assertions. 
The purity and bracing character of the atmos- 
phere seem to be the secret of its health-giv- 
ing qualities. One feels the difference most 
sensibly on entering the sphere of these in- 
fluences. 

Very remarkable instances of the sudden 
rising or falling of the waters of the lake 
sometimes accompany or precede these storms. 
The water will recede for a great distance, 
leaving a bare shore, and then again suddenly 
return. This will sometimes be repeated several 
times in the course of a few hours. Investiga- 
tors have failed to give a satisfactory explana- 
tion to these and many other marvels of Lake 
Superior. Its greatest beauties and attractions, 
however—the pictured rocks and the copper 
mines—we propose reserving for another article. 
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CHILD-HAUNTED. 





BY 8. ADAMS LEE. 





I HAVE sweet fancies in my soul alway, 
Making a picture-gallery of the mind, 
Where in my hours of reverie I find, 
By memory led, some pleasure day by day. 
And ‘mid them all there cometh up to me 
A sweet child-face I chanced to see one morn, 
When Autumn splendor bathed the hill. and lawn, 
Till beauty seemed to rival purity. 


I am chiid-haunted! Beautiful indeed 
That face must be to hold me in such thrall, 
And send through my sad spirit’s solemn hall 
Such thrills of joy, and with such lightning speed! 


Seen once and only once. But stern old Time 
Glides by and leaves untouched the hallowed spell 
Of beauty and of bliss that in me dwell, 

Because of one who inspirates my rhyme. 


Sweet angel-child! O, ever haunt my soul, 
For thou hast power to fill my weary heart 
With high-born thoughts that into being start, 
And on the current of enchantment roll. 


Unknown thy residence, unknown thy name, 
A stranger when I saw thee, even as now; 
And yet cne look on thy fair, placid brow 
Hath given more joy than could awards of fame. 


May earth be to thee like a road that goes 
Through fields of beauty and of bloom to where 
The ransomed ones of earth sing anthems rare 

In the full plenitude of love's repose! 

Sweet angel-child! Come change and all her train, 
Yet naught can blot the vision from my mind, 
In glowing lines by memory’s hand defined— 

I would this tribute were a worthier strain! 
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GLIMPSES OF OUR LAKE REGION. 





BY MES. H. C. GABDNER. 





CHAPTER XII. 
SCHOOL-DAYS. 


“The fond attachment to the well-known place 
Whence first we started into life’s long race, 
Maintains its hold with such unfailing sway, 
We feel it e’en in age and at our latest day.” 

CowPeER. 


+ 





— is no time in the past to which my 
memory clings more tenaciously than to the 
days spent in the old red school-house. It 
would be impossible now to recognize the most 
of my associates, even if they could be gath- 
ered together from the various parts of the 
earth to which they have wandered and sit 
down with me for a chat this evening. They 
would have all outgrown my memories of them. 

The partially-gray hair and wrinkled cheeks, 
the faded lips and dimmed eyes would not re- 
call the bright locks and chubby faces that I 
remember. Some of them have been dead 
many years, others have become prematurely 
old with sickness or sorrow, and all have 
nearly lost their identity beneath the changing 
touch of time. 

Yet none of them are lost tome. Every one 
of those fresh young faces are held safely in 
the casket of which my memory keeps the key. 
Ah, what pleasant, smiling faces they are! 

It is strange that, among so many reminis- 
cences, I have treasured so little that is sad. 
Those school-days are like a prolonged frolic. 
The mischievous pranks of the roguish pupils 
lose none of their keen relish when reviewed 
by maturer vision. My eyes readily moisten 
at the hearing of a tale of sorrow, but the mis- 
haps of my youth retain only their ludicrous 
aspects, and whatever of pathos they may have 
had, the remembrance provokes laughter oftener 
than tears. 

There was a pale, slender child in my class 
called Lucy. Our ages and natural tastes were 
the same, and we were seldom asunder. Light- 
brown, almost yellow hair shaded her plain 
freckled face, but her clear blue eyes were al- 
most beautiful. How restless she was! She 
seemed to have no power to keep still. 

She was never a favorite with the teachers, 
though there was no difficulty about her reci- 
tations. They were committed perfectly, and 
so far she was a credit to the school. The 
troubles grew out of her leisure time, She was 
restricted to ‘certain studies which were like 
pastime to her, taking in as she did the whole 





scope of the lesson at a single reading. Mis- 
chief became a necessity to her. She does not 
recollect a single tribute to her good behavior 
like the “rewards of merit” exhibited by other 
children. 

Looking back over thirty years, it seems a 
pity that no one understood her, and that no 
effort was made to direct her surplus energy 
and restless activity of mind imto wholeseme 
channels. 

I particularly remember, in connection with 
her, one Summer afternoon in August. It was 
one of those sultry, listless days, when the most 
vigorous temperament succumbs to the ener- 
vating influence of the weather. How sleepy 
we were! How utterly impossible it seemed to 
trace correctly the outline of a map or to com- 
mit those uncouth abbreviations! Even the 
teacher was conquered by the oppressive heat, 
and sat dozing in her chair behind her desk. 

No one seemed to be fairly awake excepting 
Lucy. I can see her now, reaching over her 
desk to tickle the neck of a girl in front of her 
with a wisp of straw, and then suddenly twitch- 
ing single hairs from the bowed head of a sleep- 
ing boy across the aisle. She pinned labels to 
the boys’ jackets, and slipping down under the 
benches, contrived to attach long strips of 
white and brown paper to the hems of the girls’ 
dresses. 

Presently the teacher roused herself, and 
called the second class in mental arithmetic to 
recite their lesson. It was this class that had 
furnished the subjects for Lucy’s skill in the 
ornamental line, and she bent her head and in- 
dustriously began to search for the most ob- 
scure places on her maps, when she heard the 
rustling of the paper appendages, followed by 
the stifled giggling of the whole school. 

“Lucy Dow!” called the teacher. She always 
looked to Lucy for the explanation of any mis- 
chief. “Lucy!” 

“Ma’am!” 

“Take your books into the garret and study 
by yourself.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Lucy obeyed with alacrity. She used to say 
that if there was one place pleasanter to her 
than another it was an old garret. The school- 
house garret had its disadvantages, being low, 
and hot, and dirty, but it was better than no 
garret. 

There was a pail of water standing on a 
bench in the entry, and Lucy, mindful of the 
heat above, decided to take it along. She had 
no desire to study, no intention of doing so. 
There was a round hole in the floor, cut for 
the accommodation of a stove-pipe in Winter- 
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time, and serving for a ventilator in Summer. 
Lucy carefully placed her books on the rough 
casement of the little window and then sat 
down on the floor by the hole to amuse herself 
vy watching the children below. 

The class in arithmetic were still on the floor, 
and one of the girls stood directly beneath the 
opening. To attract her attention Lucy brought 
the pail of water, and dipping her fingers in it, 
showered a few drops upon the child’s head, 
who, startled by the dripping coolness, sprang 
aside with a half-suppressed scream. 

“Mary Lee, be quiet! What is the matter 
with you?” interrogated the teacher angrily. 

“T don’t know, ma’am. I—I guess the plas- 
tering leaks.” 

“Leaks! this dry, hot day! 
simpleton!” 

“My hair is wet,” said Mary, putting her 
hands to her head. 

“Ts it? stand aside and let me see,” said the 
teacher, happening to remember Lucy, and in- 
ferring at once that she was at the bottom, or, 
rather, at the top of the mischief. Lucy did 
not choose to be so soon interrupted in her 
sport, but in suddenly drawing back from view 
she accidentally upset the pail of water over 
the hole just as the schoolmistress brought her 
face beneath it. . 

“O dear!” exclaimed Lucy, laughing hyster- 
ically at this climax of trouble, “what shall I 
do? what shall Ido? 1’ll run away!” 

She flew down the stairs and out into the open 
air before the teacher could regain her breath 
so as to speak to her. But directly two of the 
largest boys were sent out to bring her back to 
the school-room by force. This Lucy resented 
as an indignity. She would not submit to it. 
For the first time since the Summer school be- 
gan she felt angry. 

“T should look pretty a-being lugged into 
school by those big boys. If she ’d asked me 
politely I’d gone in of myself, but I won’t go 
in now. And I’ll keep the boys out, too, if I 
ean. Johnny Wilbur! say, Johnny Wilbur!” 

“QO, there she is, up on the Jill,” said Johnny, 
locking in the direction of her voice. ‘Come, 
Lucy. Tim Jones and me is to fetch you back. 
D’ ye hear?” 

“Look here, Johnny, you know those big 
peaches over to our house, down by the brook. 
We ’re going to pick ’em after school. Should 
n’t you and Tim like to come over?” 

“Yes, crackee! Them are peaches—real bus- 
ters. Tim, have you seen ’em?” 

“No, but Susy told me about them. I'll go.” 

“But, Lucy,” said Johnny, scarcely knowing 
4aow to carry on hostilities in view of the 


What a little 





peaches, “the teacher told us to come for 
you.” 

“Well, what of it? I sha’ n’t go in, and you 
know you can’t catch me if you try. You just 
get my sun-bonnet from the entry, will you? 
It’s a blue one—gingham.” 

“Ican’t; she ’dsee me. You'd better go in.” 

“QO fiddlesticks! do n’t bother. You see,” 
said Lucy, “mother don’t like me to tan my 
neck; but I can put my apron over it to keep 
off the sun.” 

“We shall catch it if we go back without 
you, Lucy,” said Tim. 

“She told us to get some birch sticks,” added 
Johnny. 

“To whip me with, I suppose,” said Lucy, 
nodding her head at the school-house and danc- 
ing about ,restlessly as usual. “Well, it’s too 
hot to be whipped. I should n’t enjoy it. If 
you go in perhaps she’ll try it on you first.” 

“We've got to go in, you know.” 

“No; I don’t know. You ’ve got your hats 
on and you can keep looking for me till it’s too 


late to goin. Don’t you see?” 
The boys laughed. “To be sure,” said Tim 
approvingly. 


“Well, hunt for me down in that hollow, wili 
you? I[’ll just show her that I’m alive, and 
then we ‘ll bunt for peaches.” 

There were close wooden blinds to all the 
school-house windows. They were called shut- 
ters. Those on the shady side were open, but 
on the side toward the hil. where Lucy stood, 
they were shut to exclude the sun. It was 
easy for her to approach unobserved and to 
creep round to the open windows before any 
one saw her. Stooping under them she man- 
aged to unfasten the shutters without noise, 
and then ran fearlessly along the whole line, 
closing each blind with a loud bang as she 
passed it, and so shutting up the whole school 
in total darkness. ° 

“Now,” said Lucy as she walked contentedly 
away, “if she’s got any manners, I hope she’Il 
show it next time.” 

She made no secret of the affair on reaching 
home, and did not object to the consequent 
punishment, but it did come hard the next 
morning to ask the teacher's pardon. To her 
surprise it was graciously accorded, and the fine 
peaches, which she had brought for a peace- 
offering, but had magnanimously resolved to 
withhold till after her punishment was over, 
lest they might seem a bribe to her judge, were 
accepted with a cordial grace that went to 
Lucy’s heart. “I wonder if I can be good,” 
said the child to herself. 

Thinking about Lucy and my school-days, 
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there comes up before me all at once a scene 
that 1 would give much to be able to portray 
vividly. Lucy had a sister Anna, a bright, 
pleasant girl, but so constitutionally timid as 
seriously to affect her happiness. She was very 
much afraid of snakes. Most children fear 
them, and there seems to be a natural antipa- 
thy between them and many grown people. 
Anna had a constant, morbid terror of them. 

She could not enjoy berrying, because there 
might be snakes in the bushes. She could not 
gather for herself the ripe fruits of the orchard, 
because a snake might be coiled for a spring 
among the green branches of the trees. When 
the rest of us, venturing on forbidden pleas- 
ures, left our shoes and stockings upon the 
banks of the river and leisurely waded up and 
down the stream, or hid under the cool, shad- 
owy arches of the bridge, she could not be 
tempted to share the sport because of the harm- 
less, striped water-snakes that sometimes tickled 
our bare feet. And when, one hot evening, it 
was found that a milk-snake had noiselessly 
entered the dairy window and helped himself to 
a supper of sweet rich cream, she lost all sense 
of security any where. 

It was the next day after this serpentine 
“raid” that she Was returning from school at 
noon, and thinking of mother Eve’s courage in 
chatting confidentially with the old serpent of 
all, when she felt a slight pull on the skirt of 
her dress. 

“Hullo, Anna!” shouted a mischievous boy 
on the opposite walk, “what are you going to 
do with that snake?” 

Poor Anna just glanced over her shoulder 
and saw a long, slender, dark object clinging to 
her dress behind. Of course it was a snake, 
and she was wild with terror at once. Before 
any one could undeceive her she started off for 
home at a rate of speed that would have been 
imposstble for any child not under the influence 
of mortal fear. It was not exactly a running 
race, for, with the effort to escape, there was 
also a struggle to shake off the reptile. The 
result was a succession of the most extraordi- 
nary leaps ever executed by any animal, the 
kangaroo excepted. 

With every frantic bound into the air she 
uttered a shrill shriek which would alone have 
frightened away a battalion of serpents. 

The family at home were sitting quietly at 
their diner, when, through the open doors, 
they saw Anna coming up the street after the 
manner described, jumping and screaming with 
all her might. In less than a moment she was 
hurrying directly by her own door, and heading 
straight for the old South meeting-house three 
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miles away. Anna's father was utterly unable 
to understand this curious exhibition of gym- 
nastic and vocal power in the usually quiet 
child, but he lost not a moment in hurrying to 
her, assistance. He was too late to arrest her 
progress. 

How far she might have gone it is impossi- 
ble to say, though it is probable that she would 
have kept on till her unnatural strength had 
become exhausted if no obstacle had appeared 
in her way. But it fortunately happened that 
an old man was leading a horse across the road 
at a little distance. He stopped short when he 
saw her coming. He was a rough-spoken 
though kind-hearted old fellow, with a voice 
that was easily heard for half a mile when he 
chose to raise it. “Stop!” he thundered as his 
eye took in the state of affairs, “stop, or I ’Il 
knock you down. You great dumb, dory-head! 
where are you dragging that old brier?” 

Anna stopped at once. There was not a 
child in the neighborhood who dared to disobey 
the old man, and Anna stood in especial awe 
of him. The revulsion of feeling on seeing for 
herself the innocent brier would have been too 
much for her if she had found any sympathy in 
her trouble; but he kept on scolding her till 
the color came back to her face. It was the 
best service he could have done her. By the 
time her father came up with them she was 
able to explain her strange performance. How 
that old man laughed! How every body laugh- 
ed! How people laugh still, after all these 
years, as they recall that wonderful exhibition 
of agility! 

O, the fresh, unstudied fun of childhood! It 
will not be forgotten. Its memories throng up 
from the buried past and so insist upon their 
right to a resurrection that I have no heart to 
enforce a longer sepulture. Shall I make room 
for just another? 

It was the close of the Winter school. The 
teacher was a pious young man preparing for 
the ministry, and he had occasionally assembled 
the pupils and their parents in the old red 
school-house to listen to a short lecture or ser- 
mon. Every body likéd the good young man, 
and it was with real regret that the announce- 
ment of his farewell lecture was received. A 
crowded house for that last evening was certain, 
and a gratifying interest was manifested. Be- 
longing to the sclool was a small boy, small in 
size, but at least half a dozen years older than 
he looked. The children called him Captain 
Joe. He had obtained this sobriquet by oc- 
casionally mustering the young militia of the 
school into regular lines and training them for 
soldiers. There were as many girls as boys 
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under his command, and Captain Joe thus ac- 
knowledged the equality of the sexes in ad- 
vance of all the “ women’s rights conventions.” 

It occurred to Captain Joe that some especial 
evidence of regard on the part of his young 
warriors might be acceptable to the retiring 
pedagogue, and having matured his plan, he 
summoned the light infantry to the neighbor- 
ing wood to be instructed in the programme. 
I was then about seven years old and so fortu- 
nate as to be young enough to serve. 

First, we were each presented with two 
smooth sticks, about two feet long, and in- 
structed in their use as substitutes for fiddles 
and fiddle-bows. Next we were drilled in the 
pronunciation of certain cabalistic words which 
none of us understood then, or have since com- 
prehended. 

“ Knicklenuckle, knicklenuckle, kernuck, ker- 
nuck, nuck.” 

When we were perfect in this, and could re- 
peat the words in concert, with a uniform ac- 
cent, we were next shown how to fiddle them 
properly. Captain Joe soon expressed himself 
satisfied with our proficiency. He then told us 
that he wished to give a gratifying surprise to 
our parents as well as our teacher, and, there- 
fore, all information in regard to our plans 
would be contraband. 

We were to sit together as usual on the mid- 
dle aisle of the school-house, the side seats be- 
ing reserved for the visitors. As soon as the 
teacher had finished his lecture we were to rise 
simultaneously and march in couples up the 
center, and then, dividing our forces, pass down 
the side aisles, fiddling and repeating as loudly 
as possible the words we had been taught. 
After which we were to report at his head- 
quarters in the wood. 

It was a lovely evening, cold but as clear as 
a bell. I remember nothing at all of the lec- 
ture, for I was fumbling in the desk before me 
half the time to make sure that my sticks were 
all right. The rest of our little company were 
as anxious as myself that all should go off 
creditably. The lecture seemed very long to 
us. It must have been interesting, for it com- 
pletely absorbed the attention of the general 
audience, and when, in closing, the speaker sol- 
emnly and affectionately bade them adieu, there 
were few who did not shed tears. He was 
himself greatly affected and covered his face 
with his hands as he sat down, 

Now for it. We were in line in a moment. 
‘Knicklenuckle, knicklenuckle, kernuck, ker- 
nuck, nuck,” came out with a full sonorous 
power worthy of a “Fourth of July.” The 
long sticks played in perfect time and we kept 





step toa charm. Up the center, down the side 
aisles. We had got about half-way down the 
side when a strong hand unceremoniously 
twitched me out of the ranks, and I found my- — 
self in a seat with my mother, who held on to 
my arm with an iron grasp and shook me vig- 
orously whenever she could stop her own shak- 
ing from hysterical laughter. The meeting 
broke up without the usual benediction. Ay, 
but did n’t we catch it next day? All but 
Captain Joe. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
FAREWELL GLIMPSE. 


The splendor of the Summer has gone by, 
and the russet leafage of late October is falling 
to the ground. All nature seems to be enjoy- 
ing a grateful rest, and suggests to the thought- 
ful mind the sweeter rest that awaits the Chris- 
tian when the feverish struggle of life shall be 
over. 

At this season the mind seeks for itself a 
more serious cast of thought, a deeper experi- 
ence, and a stronger feeling than was induced 
by the beauty and the maturity of the Sum- 
mer. I have no fellowship with the popular, 
poetic complaint: 


“The melancholy days are come, 
The saddest of the year,” ete. 


It has more misanthropy than truth in it. The 
Autumn’s bracing vigor, its long, cool evenings 
by the cheerful fireside, and the earnest reflec- 
tions excited by its every-day teachings, make 
it for me the most desirable season of the year. 
Its sear decay is not a mournful sight when 
we remember that the great principle of lile 
abides forever, and that the returning Spring 
will bring to the lightest spray of the willow 
and the scantiest mat of grasses, a resurrection 
of verdure and beauty. 

The wasted flower-bed by the garden-wall 
will again grow sweet with delicate myrtle 
bloom, and the blue gentian and crimson rho- 
dodendron will anew variegate the living robe 
of the hills. The beautiful can not die; at its 
creation God stamped it with immortality. 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 


It is faith rather than poetry which inspires 
us as we look out upon the manifold works of 
the Almighty. As the mountain streams grow 
strong and swell out into richer fullness when 
the fervid Summer is over, so we, sitting on 
their banks and noting on every hand the to- 
kens of Infinite power and goodness, find our 
shallow rills of thought deepening into vigor- 
ous and refreshing currents, and our hearts 
growing strong while God reveals himself unto 
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us. “We understand and are thankful for the 
stern discipline of sorrow. It is God’s method 
of teaching, of purifying. We need intellectual 
grace as well as intellectual strength; and grief, 
patiently borne, has a subtile, refining power. 

The rough-hewn character may be reliable, 
but it is not attractive. There are those who 
pride themselves upon being “rough diamonds.” 
It is like a disagreeable boy pluming himself 
upon a dirty face. They glory in the jagged 
edges which so irritate their neighbors. One 
can not help doubting the quality of the dia- 
mond at times. God has given to these talent, 
and strength, and undisputed force of character. 
But he has not superadded the graces of cul- 
ture, discipline, and refinement. Each person 
has to work these out for himself, and the 
rough diamond is like any ordinary stone with- 
out them. There is no outcropping of vanity 
so annoying as its fancied superiority to polish 
and culture. 

We have “rough diamonds” as well as pol- 
ished stones in our lake region. Indeed, almost 
every phase of human nature finds here its rep- 
resentative. 

We can scarcely be called a humble-minded 
people. We believe in ourselves if we doubt 
every thing else.‘ We have a sublime, serene 
faith in our own wisdom and capacity. Not in 
acquired wisdom, but in our inherent brilliance 
of intellect. I wonder who could tell us any 
thing that we did n’t know before. Few peo- 
ple ever attempt it. Those who have the hardi- 
hood to do so never repeat the attempt. They 
find that it can not be done. 

I saw the experiment tried not two hours 
ago. I knew it would fail, and it did. 

“TI say, Sam Boynton,” shouted a waggish- 
looking fellow on the street, “did you know 
they ’d caught a whale up in Snoogs’s pond?” 

“Caught him, have they? I’m glad of it. I 
heard they were after one.” 

“They ’ve just weighed it—weighs two tuns.” 

“Yes, I hooked my steelyards under its gills 
last week just to heft it. It hasn’t gained an 
ounce since. Whales keep about so always.” 

The man eyed Sam Boynton with profound 
respect, but as he went on his way he gave 
vent to a deep-seated, prolonged whistle, which 
was very expressive. 

We have no public library. We do not need 
one. We are not dependent on outsiders for 
our thoughts. Besides, we have found out that 
thinking is not essential. There is nothing that 
worries, and frets, and tires one so much as 
thinking. An esteemed citizen told me in con- 
fidence that he could stop thinking at pleasure; 
that he often stopped for a couple of hours, and 





that he always made it a point to stop at once 
whenever thinking disagreed with him. 

In his opinion thinking was at the bottom 
of all the evils of society. “Let me just prove 
it to you, madam,” he said. “If people had 
not been a-thinking there would n’t have been 
a war. I suppose you can see that?” 

Yes, I saw that. ‘And if there had n’t been 
a war we should n’t have had to pay a tax on 
every thing more than the thing itself is worth. 
There would n’t be any war or taxes either if 
folks would give up thinking.” 

I could not dispute that, but I expressed a 
wish, which he sneered at as “weakly woman- 
ish,” that his theory of “no thinking” might 
not become a regular system or institution in 
my dear native town. I think that our think- 
ing powers would occasion but little trouble if 
we could somehow have the conceit taken out 
of us. But it is childish to be always wanting 
something that we can not have. 

As to religion, we are in the front rank. We 
serve God whenever we conveniently can. Our 
churches are crowded on every occasion of 
special interest, and the choir service is effect- 
ive in all kinds of weather. Our Sabbath 
schools are up to the times, and their machinery 
has all the modern improvements. Our sewing 
circles adopt the approved methods of combin- 
ing wholesome recreation with money-getting. 

Indeed, no one can be blind to the marvelous 
changes, if not improvements, which have mod- 
ified our religious life during the last twenty 
years. Bunyan’s footsore pilgrims are glad to 
get into the shade since the building of the 
“Celestial Railroad.” 

To become a Christian once it was supposed 
important not only to experience a change of 
heart, but to exhibit the effect of that change 
in the outward conduct. Any body could iden- 
tify a Christian after a moment’s observation 
of him. Regeneration was the commencement 
of a new life, and the redeemed spirit expe- 
rienced a positive distaste for mere worldly 
pleasures and soulless recreations. The veriest 
worldling was so far behind these illuminated 
times as to discover an impropriety in the pres- 
ence of professors of piety at dancing parties, 
and also in their children’s attendance at danc- 
ing schools. 

It would have looked inconsistent, to use no 
stronger term, for a devout lady to spend three- 
fourths of her time over the details’ of a fash- 
ionable toilet, or to consecrate all the powers 
of her mind to the maintenance of an aristo- 
cratic position. 

Private prayer and self-examination were 
held indispensable, and the doctrines and man- 
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dates of the Bible were not classed among 
whims and oddities. A religious life was a la- 
borious, painstaking life. Its genuineness would 
have been doubted if it had not cared for the 
sick and the destitute; if it had spoken no 
words of comfort te the sorrowful or attempted 
to reclaim the erring. 

It was a life of crosses, of manifold trials, of 
weariness often, of patient watching and earn- 
est striving to walk worthy of the high profes- 
sion made before God and man. The baptismal 
vows were held sacred, and the covenant be- 
tween the repenting sinner and his reconciled 
God was fearfully sublime in its eternal bearing 
upon the soul’s interest. 

The name of God was spoken reverently and 
the sacred truths of revelation were humbly 
acknowledged. 

Nobody thought of whittling off the sharp 
corners of the Commandments. Hair-splitting 
cavilers preferred staying outside of the Church. 
All these things, so strange and trivial now, 
had a certain weight and importance in those 
primitive days. 

There are people yet living, besides myself, 
who can remember when a Christian was ex- 
pected to “love God with all the heart, and his 
neighbor as himself;’’ when he was not consid- 
ered demented or hopélessly behind the age if 
he tried to honor God with his substance, and 
to “do all to the glory of God.” 

Well, it can’t be denied that there was much 
real enjoyment in that old-fashioned, self-deny- 
ing way of serving the Lord Jesus. They trod 
in the low valley of humiliation, but the golden 
sunbeams of heaven penetrated to the very 
depths. It seemed full of dark, threatening 
vapors to those who only looked over the brink, 
but a steady, serene light cheered the accus- 
tomed traveler. 
suffered the-divinely-predicted persecution, but 
there was no power that could touch the precious 
life hid with Christ in God. 

Remembering their contented joy in the midst 
of tribulation, catching again the gleam of 
their radiant faces upon the couch of death, I 
would fain be the subject of a like experience, a 
like earnest, living piety. And this in the face 
of all moderu improvements upon God’s original 
plan for saving souls. 

Casting aside, as worthless dross, all the spec- 
ulative tinsel and plausible worldliness which 
makes the temple of the Master like a “den of 
thieves,” I would clasp to my heart the dear 
old-fashioned Bible of my ancestors, never yet 
altered by God’s permission, and take it for my 
chart of life here and my guide to the purity 
and happiness of a life in heaven. 


Those who lived godly lives. 





WIGGINS ON THE TIMES, 





BY MARY BARRY SMITH. 





Op Joshua Wiggins was talking last night 
Of things which are wrong, and which must be set right, 
And he said, that with half of an organ of sight 
It was easy to see the propriety 
Of making a thorough, complete reformation, 
A wonderful, absolute regeneration, 
A change which should strike to the heart of the 
nation, 
And alter the tone of society. 


He said that the land was infested by thieves, 
By men who were swayed like the dead Autumn leaves, 
By dreamers rehearsing the vision of sheaves, 
By Jacobs, still asking the question, 
Shall I and thy brethren bow down unto thee? 
Shalt thou be the ruler, thy bond-servants we? 
For making obeisance, 't is easy to see, 
In a land where all claim to be equal and free, 
Is rather a startling suggestion. 


He said that the value of silver and gold 

Had risen so high that the worth was untold, 

But that friendship, and virtue, and manhood were sold 
For a price that was scarcely worth mention; 

That while precious metals a premium gained, 

More precious devotion and honor unstained, 

All over the land at a discount remained, 
And still they were on the declension. 


Now it will not surprise you that Joshua's tone, 

So loud, and excited, and angry had grown, 

While he the sad state of the country had shown, 
That little and big gathered round him; 

For if one of our speakers, in populous towns, 

Should test the enjoyment of rustics and clowns, 

At the linking of verbs, prepositions, and nouns, 
It would awe if it did not confound him. 


Ever since the light footsteps of Eden’s fair queen 

Pressed the rich velvet turf and the blossoms between, 

As she passed to the tree that stood fragrant and green, 
With its fruitage of good and of evil, 

When we hear a man talking, by day or by night, 

Be the theme of his prophecy weighty or light, 

We thirst for a knowledge of wrong and of right, 
Like Eve in the garden primeval. 


Mr. Wiggins, encouraged by murmured applause, 
Went on to explain how the national laws 
Might act as a pressure to lower the cause, 
Instead as a lever to raise it; 
How discord and violence, hatred and crime, 
Might weaken a land in the strength of its prime, 
Might darken the light of its glory sublime, 
And make it an insult to praise it. 


But something was wanting in Joshua's speech, 

While he earnestly sought these grand lessons to teach, 

It puzzled the few whom his warning could reach, 
Though they felt it a sin to neglect it; 

For while he thus talked of this grand: reformation, 

This wonderful, absolute regeneration, 

This change that should strike to the heart of the nation, 
He forgot to say who should effect it! 
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GENTLENESS ALLIED TO GREATNESS. 





BY THRACE TALMON,. 





NE of the most noticeable traits in the 

character of Edward Everett as portrayed 
by the recent biographers who knew him best, 
and also as exhibited in the past record of his 
public acts, is that gentleness which is found to 
be inseparably connected with true greatness. 
It is said that he never failed to answer a let- 
ter received by him with courtesy and due con- 
sideration, however much he might be in the 
pressure of the numerous important affairs 
which claimed his time and thought. Inde- 
pendently this item of his life would seem at 
first to be of small moment, but relatively, 
and as one of the indices of the man, it be- 
comes a fact of no less consequence than inter- 
est. Little men are never great in little things. 
They accomplish ordinary affairs not immedi- 
ately connected with their prime objects un- 
gracefully and often ungently. Circumstances 
change their entire aspects as regards placidity 
or roughness. Contemplating them by way of 
one class of events, they are of one style, while 
another set of occasions reveals another totally 
different, and yet it is one mamp They are like 
those pictures in optical illustrations, having a 
slip of paper on which is a changed expression 
over a portion of the figure, and thus make up 
a man of a caste of feature and character 
wholly unlike the real picture when the slip is 
removed. Such men generally think that God 
is too great, too far off, and too incompre- 
hensibly involved in the whole universe to 
have a care for the smallest events, and conse- 
quently the personal responsibilities growing 
out of those events. They entertain not the 
slightest perception of an Omniscience that is 
as complete touching the fall of a sparrow as 
the rise and downfall of empires. So they stop 
not at carrying out their own roughness at the 
expense of harsh contact with whoever happens 
near. 

A perfectly-polished precious stone has no 
sharp points however minute. The most ex- 
quisite and costly diamond dust with which 
they are ground into smooth faces admits of 
no manner of harshness, while the ordinary 
process of grinding out common things is never 
complete or entirely harmonious to the object 
for which it is intended. So a thoroughly- 
educated and thoroughly-cultivated man re- 
veals none of those disagreeable angles of bear- 
ing toward others which abound in inferior 
specimens of humanity. Even the microscope 
of criticism fails to detect little flaws of ugli- 





ness. Likewise, a heart in which the grace of 
God abounds, and which has been through the 
sovereign process of the “cleansing blood,” is 
devoid of any of those demeanors which pro- 
ceed from sinful motives. Such may be igno- 
rant of classic or scientific lore; they may not 
be able even to write their name within their 
own Bible; they may be full of mistakes re- 
sulting from a defective association or judg- 
ment, yet up to their knowledge of good and 
evil, of true beauty and deformity, they are 
without fault or blemish. Wherefore? Where 
sin abounded grace does much more abound. 
Where there was once the roughness and un- 
sightliness of the unpolished stone grace has 
now rendered fair characters and smooth pro- 
portions. In this sense the language of the 
Psalmist may be adopted by such a soul— 
“His gentleness hath made me great.” This 
is the Divine process which converts common 
and apparently-unserviceable substances into 
objects of truest use and loveliest aspect—a 
use subserving the greatest good of immortal 
beings and an aspect allied to the purity and 
sweetness of angels. 

In one of Mr. Everett’s orations delivered 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Yale 
College in 1833, we find an illustration of this 
subject, which we transcribe: “The glass with 
which he brings the heavens down to the earth, 
and by which he measures the twenty-one 
thousand six hundreth part of their circuit, is 
made of a quantity of flint, sand, and alkali— 
coarse, opaque substances which he has melted 
together into the beautiful medium which ex- 
cludes the air and the rain and admits the 
light—by means of which he can count the 
orders of animated nature in a dew-drop and 
measure the depth of the valleys in the moon.” 
If the “flint, sand, and alkali” of our natures 
have not been fused by that love which is of 
God into a-medium which excludes ungenial 
influences and admits that law in whose Divine 
light no ill is intentionally wrought to the 
neighbor, we may well pause to consider our 
relation toward God as well as our status 
among our fellow-beings. It is this fusing of 
the original elements of our nature by the 
Divine alchemy of redemption through the 
atonement of Christ practically applied to the 
soul that brings about a state which is allied 
to the excellency of the kingdom of God. A 
generic name for this is love—that love which 
dwells in God and God in it. This is mani- 
fested by that true gentleness which no one 
can counterfeit, and the possession of which 
no one who has it needs doubt, for it is ever 
accompanied by the witness of the Spirit. 
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“And this is the record—or witness—that 
God hath given to us eternal life, and this life 
is in his Son. He that hath the Son hath 
life.” In other words, whoever possesses this 
witness has life in all things to which he is 
called as much in the least as in the greatest. 
This life is love—a pure and Christ-like love 
that seeks the glory of God and the highest 
good of all his fellow-creatures. Such gentle- 
ness of spirit delights in helping forward those 
who need aid by the most conscientious 
methods, leaving the good of self to be ad- 
justed by Him who has promised that the 
merciful shall obtain mercy, and to reward a 
hundred-fold the doer of His will. 

More good is often bestowed on others by 
apparently-trifling items of effort than those 
" of greater magnitude, and by such means gen- 
tleness may subserve the sublimest and holiest 
purposes where its contrary manifestation 
would have stirred the mixture of unrest and 
despair to the very dregs. The answering of a 
letter received from a stranger or from one 
who has-no acknowledged claim for such cour- 
tesy, and this in the true spirit of gentleness, 
may accomplish more for the recipient than 
we can dream. It was a favorite idea among 
certain men of antiquity that the character 
could be read by the penmanship, but it would 
have been more sensible to have attempted a 
judgment of the person by his letters of business 
and friendship. A friend who, in the ordinary 
channels of business and acquaintance, has col- 
lected letters from nearly all the most eminent 
persons of this country and also many from 
other lands, in result of this experience has 
taken home a maxim, upon the truth of which 
he is impregnable, that “the greater the man 
the more courteous his letters.” 

Such letters do not necessarily require many 
words, much less mere verbiage and that 
roundabout chain of statement which may 
mean one thing or equally another, but they 
are permeated with the true spirit of present- 
ing the best offering that comports with exist- 
ing circumstances. Solomon must have tested 
the genuine value of some such letter when he 
wrote, “As cold water is to a thirsty soul, so 
is good news from a far country.” 

uthors in their association with each other 
and with publishers have ample opportunities 
of gleaning facts in connection with this sub- 
ject. But as it has long been proven that 
the sensibilities of this class of beings are 
rather excessive in acuteness, their testimony 
is hardly admissible. It may not be amiss to 
state, however, that almost all the first works 
of what are called popular authors ran the 





gantlet of ungentle rejections before a pub- 
lisher was found to accept the manuscript. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin was refused by a well- 
known publishing house of Boston, but the 
same house subsequently made the amende 
honorable by a liberal engagement for another 
book. Charlotte Bronté knew the bitterness 
of rejections from publishers. Robinson Crusoe 
was ungently passed along from one house to 
another till De Foe was fain to take up with 
a publisher who brought out the book as a 
mere venture of curiosity. Beresford’s Miser- 
ies of Human Life, which realized more than 
five thousand pounds by its publication, was 
rejected by a bookseller to whom he offered it 
for twenty. Andrew Millar, who brought out 
Johnson’s Dictionary, sent the author the fol- 
lowing letter with the acknowledgment of the 
receipt of the last sheet of the manuscript: 
“Andrew Millar sends his compliments to Mr. 
Samuel Johnson with the money for the last 
sheet of copy of the Dictionary, and thanks 
God he has done with him.” The publisher 
received this reply: “Samuel Johnson returns 
his compliments to Mr. Andrew Millar, and is 
very glad to find, as he does by his note, that 
Andrew Millar has the grace to thank God for 
any thing.” 

There are many other ways of dealing among 
men which touch upon gentleness or its oppo- 
site manifestation. The relations existing be- 
tween preacher and people furnish copious 
illustrations of this theme. Sometimes sermons 
are offered to hearers in a similar spirit, it 
would seem, to that which animated the author 
of a manuscript volume presented to the New 
York Historical Society in 1849, which was 
entitled, “Sermons to Asses.” A retort, how- 
ever, might be attempted with the use of the 
old-established saying of, “ Like preacher, like 
people.” 

It is often apparent how much a prefatory 
address of the speaker in the pulpit of “friends” 
or “dear hearers” will divest a pungent admo- 
nition of its repulsiveness. Plain and power- 
ful preaching need not be ungentle, although it 
should not study “sugar-coatedness” in order 
to go down with the hearers, or with that por- 
tion who may be in sympathy with the enemy 
of righteousness. Soon after Dr. Porteus was 
advanced to be Bishop of London he was 
addressed by the king in French, of which lan- 
guage the prelate being ignorant, his Majesty 
spoke to him in Italian, which also he did not 
understand. 

“What, my lord,” said the king, “do n’t 
you understand the polite languages?” 

“ Permit me to remind your Majesty,” replied 
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the bishop, “the acquisition is not necessary, 
as the devil is as much mortified by a reproof 
in plain English as any other dialect.” 

The best way for a preacher to acquire or 
develop true gentleness of spirit is to go among 
his people and secure their homely confidences. 
He will thus learn so much in a short time of 
their real needs and crosses that he will have 
an amount of charity at hand which all the 
reading, reflection, and formal intercourse would 
fail to cultivate in his heart. To be wise, how- 
ever, to win souls to the truth, a gentleness 
should be used sometimes as dexterous as it is 
difficult. A pastor visited a wealthy parish- 
ioner and asked him for a small contribution 
toward making up a sum for the relief of a 
destitute neighbor. This man, whose Christian 
name was Benjamin, was withal an eccentric 
person, and prided himself on intrenchment in 
difficult cases behind his learning. 

“The tribe to which I belong,” he replied, 
“ including’ the first of the name, believe in 
honestly paying for what you have and saving 
all you can. Ben Franklin said, ‘A penny 
saved is a penny earned.’” 

“To remember the poor,” said the pastor, 
“js a duty enjoined in the Scriptures.” 

“Ben Jonson,” persisted this Benjamin, 
“wrote, ‘God is best pleased when men forsake 
their sin.’” 

“You have forgotten a celebrated member 
of your tribe continued the minister, ‘who has 
acted upon these words, ‘To do good and to 
communicate forget not, for with such sacrifices 
God is well pleased.’” 

“ What one was that?’ asked the man. 

“ Ben-evolent,” replied the preacher with a 
smile. 

“That is what I call a punishment,” retorted 
the parishioner, at the same time rewarding his 
pastor’s wise forbearance with a liberal contri- 
bution. 

The same preacher had a parishioner who 
was what is called a “Camelite”—Campbellite. 
This man often troubled his pastor with criti- 
cisms. As his own practices were quite open 
to objection, his censure was harder to bear. 
One day meeting this minister he requested 
him to stop. 

“T have something new against you,” said 
the man. 

“Ah,” replied the preacher blandly, “that ’s 
nothing new to me.” 

“T object to your use of so little water in 
the ordinance of baptism; moreover, as you 
practice the mode, you seem to strain after 
effect.” 

“TI see,” replied the minister, “you do n’t 





want me to strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel. A good parishioner follows his own 
precepts.” 

The arena of politics furnishes many brilliant 
examples of a gentleness as clever as truly 
great. When Roger Sherman was representa- 
tive in Congress John Randolph took the 
opportunity to inflict one of his squeaking 
sarcasms upon the former shoemaker. His 
moment came, and, rising, he said, “I should 
like to know what the gentleman did with his 
leather apron before he set out for Washing- 
ton.” 

A general sensation succeeded. Some thought 
of a duel, and all counted on the flashing eye 
if not the virulent threat. But Mr. Sherman 
rose, with great composure, and in a gentle 
voice, though slightly imitating the squeak, 
replied, “I cut it up, sir, to make moccasins 
for the descendants of Pocahontas.” 

Randolph proved himself on another occa- 
sion that a soft answer turneth away wrath. 
He had greatly angered the editor of a South- 
ern paper, who came up to Washington to 
have a duel with him. One of the first per- 
sons whom the editor met on Pennsylvania 
Avenue was Randolph, and, placing himself 
directly in his way, he said, “1 never turn out 
for a scoundrel.” 

Randolph gave his opponent a wide path, 
saying composedly, “I always do, sir.” 

This so completely disarmed the enmity of 
the editor that he ever afterward related the 
circumstance with the greatest good humor. 
A hint is this to those who do not acknowledge 
the force of that Divine saying, “ Yielding 
pacifieth many offenses.” 

After Colonel Crockett had been an Indian 
agent among the Osages he used frequently to 
embellish his rhetoric on public occasions with 
allusions to wild animals and remarkable crea- 
tures met in the forest. On one occasion when 
he was a legislator and had been making one 
of his characteristic speeches, a young lawyer 
rose and replied to him by relating a sarcastic 
story in which Colonel Crockett figured greatly 
to disadvantage. He was represented by the 
speaker as having been lost in the woods and 
interrogated by an owl, which he had answered 
by a long list of titles descriptive of his hog- 
ors, and also that he was a candidate for the 
lower branch of the next General Assembly. 

“But, Mr. Speaker,” concluded the young 
lawyer, “the valiant Colonel was left by the 
owl to find his own way out of the woods, 
which I presume he did, as he sits among us 
at present.” 

This speech was received with uproarious 
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laughter, which had no sooner died away than 
the Colonel himself arose and calmly rejoined, 
“Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has inquired if it 
is possible for me to be scared by an owl. J 
confess Iam!” ‘ 

The parliamentary forms of royal England 
do not always prevent scenes which demand 
the “force of gentleness” more than the ruder 
assemblies of western frontiers. Mr. Pitt and 
some of his young friends had once been 
abusively attacking the venerable Horace Wal- 
pole, who in reply took occasion to criticise 
the self-sufficiency of young men of the day. 
Pitt arose in reply, fully charged with bitter- 
ness, and opened his premeditated fire with 
these words: “With the greatest reverence for 
the gray hairs of the honorable gentleman—” 
Walpole here looked on him with the utmost 
complacency, while he pulled off his wig, thus 
discovering a head covered with gray hairs, 
which brought down the house. Mr. Pitt could 
not keep from joining in the laughter, and the 
dispute was broken up. 

Any department of life may be made to 
favor the development of this trait of charac- 
ter, provided the spirit is found to be present. 
But this is looked for in vain, unless a certain 
greatness of soul is the soil on which invaria- 
bly springs this product. This soil, however, 
requires the dews of Divine grace for its com- 
plete fructification; left to itself it becomes 
arid and incapable of such results. A gentle 
and thrillingly-effective repartee is no guarantee 
of permanent gentleness of spirit which pro- 
duces profitable consequences. It is very well 
as far as it goes, but it stops short of the 
Divine standard of patient continuance in well- 
doing. Many know what gentleness is in all 
its beauty and significancy, but they possess no 
active power over its use. Their wrong tem- 
pers are so much more available, this trait has 
strayed away or remains where it always was— 
beyond their reach. To these people it is 
located like truth, or perhaps it is most like 
the Irishman’s tea-kettle, of which he dis- 
coursed in this wise: 

“Plaze yer honor, is a thing lost whin you 
know where it is?” 

“To be sure not,” replied his master. 

“Och! thank your honor for that; there ’s 
niver a bit o’ harm thin, for the new copper 
tay-kettle ’s at the bottom of the well.” 

Notwithstanding the Doric austerity of the 
Spartans, says the author of the Cosmos, they 
prayed the gods to grant them the beautiful 
with the good. Why can we not have moral 
beauty accompanying goodness? Why is not 
gentleness of manner invariably the husk of the 





fruits? Because such goodness has not attained 
to the gentle uses of gentlest charities; such 
fruits have not been well ripened in the warm 
sunshine of divinest love. 


“Whence that completed form of all completeness? 
Whence came that high perfection of all sweetness?” 


It is from a heart in which are hidden the 
graces of the Spirit, making manifestations of 
delightful import, kindest intentions, and most 
vigorous efforts for the promotion of justice 
and righteousness. Like a nest of singing 
birds, it is the home of beautiful hopes, which, 
when strong and full-fledged, will fly away 
toward heaven. ' 

O, hearts of gentleness! hearts of truest 
greatness! faint not in the dusty thoroughfares, 
mourn not hopelessly for bruised feet and 
smitten brows; in due season, like the goddess 
who came from the foam of a troubled sea, it 
shall be seen that flowers have sprung up 
where your footsteps have been—flowers that 
exhale the sweetness of immortal bloom. 


_——— 


IN THE TWILIGHT. 





BY LETTA ©. LOED. 





SiTtTrNnG in the waning twilight, 
Softly rocking to and fro, 

Gazing out upon the shadows 
As they slowly come and go, 

As they creep o’er hill and valley, 
Casting darkness like a pall 

O’er the earth where joyous sunbeams 
Shone so lately over all. 

Thinking of the unknown future 
Just beyond my anxious sight, 

Wondering if ’t is dark and gloomy 
As the shadows are to-night; 

Wondering if they ’re emblematic 
Of the grief in store for me, 

Of the sorrows dark and cheerless 
In the years that are to be. 


Crouching lower in the arm-chair, 
Gazing out into the night, 
Scanning eagerly the shadows, 
Searching for a ray of light, 
In the dreary, gloomy darkness 
Searching for a glimmering ray 
That will light me in the future 
O’er the dark, uncertain way. 


Joy for me! the clouds are breaking, 
And the gentle queen of night 
Sends the shadows slowly flitting, 
Slowly flitting from my sight. 
Darkness may obscure my pathway, 
Clouds may gather in my sky, 
But, trusting in my Father’s mercy 
Light will greet me by and by. 
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NAPOLEON UPON CESAR. 





HE central idea of “The Life of Cesar” is 
not anewone. It is substantially the same 
which has lain at the root of hero-worship in 
all ages. It is really identical with the theory 
on which Mr. Carlyle has vindicated so many 
questionable reputations, and is constantly in- 
viting us to repose a blind confidence in the 
predestined leaders and rulers of men. The 
biographer of Frederick the Great and the his- 
torian of Julius Caesar agree jn recognizing 
force, power, and success as the main objects 
of human adventure. ‘To both it serves the 
highest duty and the best privilege of mankind, 
to discover and obey the demigods whom Prov- 
idence raises up for their guidance and protec- 
tion. Neither séts any value on the individu- 
ality of the members of the common herd, or 
considers their freedom a thing worth thinking 
of. The ideal of both is a great leader and 
ruler, who shall embody the tendency, and, in 
a rough way, the spirit of the age, and shall 
organize society according to the inspirations 
of his genius. To society is left the humble 
post of accepting the yoke of its master and 
lord, and taking, with wax-like plasticity, the 
impress which he may choose to place upon it. 
“When Providence,” says the Emperor, “raises 
up such men as Cesar, Charlemagne, and Na- 
poleon, it is to trace out to nations the path 
they ought to follow, to stamp a new era with 
the seal of their genius, and to accomplish in a 
few years the work of many centuries. Happy 
the nations who comprehend and follow them! 
woe to those who misunderstand and resist 
them! They act like the Jews—they crucify 
their Messiah. They are blind and guilty— 
blind, for they see not the impotence of their 
efforts to suspend the final triumph of good; 
guilty, for they only retard its progress by 1m- 
peding its prompt and fertile application.” 
The main argument in favor of this view is, 
that the fact of a man’s acquiring power proves 
that society was previously prepared for his 
sway, and in want of his guidance. Had it not 
been so he would not have arisen. Having 
once risen, success invests him with a divine 
right to exact unquestioning obedience. Nor 
are his prerogatives limited to this. Mankind 
must not only obey, but worship. They must 
not only refrain from rebellion, but from criti- 
cism. There must thenceforth be no imputa- 
tion of petty motives, of cunning devices, of 
selfish aims, or of trivial weaknesses, It is 
impiety to doubt that the hero is all heroic. 
This theory makes short work of the diffi- 





culties that beset a historian who thinks that a 
great man is not necessarily a good man, and 
doubts whether one who reduces his fellows to 
subjection is in all cases a benefactor of his 
species. But, for our own part, we can not 
help clinging to old notions of right and wrong. 
We do not believe in the Gospel of Success. 
We are quite ready to admit that, when a Czx- 
sar or a Napoleon raises himself to supreme 
power, and finds below him willing subjects of 
his rule, the way must have been somehow 
prepared for him. If the nation was previously 
free, its vices must have betrayed it into servi- 
tude. The ascendency of the tyrant does in 
this sense proceed from a general cause, and 
represents a prevailing tendency. He may 
then be truly called “the scourge of God.” But 
it does not by any means follow that he is 
destined to lay the foundations of a better or- 
der of things; still less that it is the duty of 
all good men to welcome his advent, and be- 
come mere instruments in his hands. Born of 
corruption, of dissension, and of weakness, im- 
perial power has more than once still further 
corrupted nations, and plunged them in still 
lower depths of weakness. There is, in truth, 
nothing permanent in the work of a Cesar or 
a Napoleon. Instead of raising, they degrade 
a people; they do not breathe into it new life, 
but they crush out that which was previously 
left in it. The time of the Roman Republic 
had, perhaps, come when Cesar appeared. He 
may not have been guilty of destroying that 
which had still a capacity of existence. So far 
we may acquit him; but we can not acknowl- 
edge that the work which he accomplished 
was one of progress. The Emperor very 
naively tells us that Brutus, by killing Cesar, 
plunged Rome into the horrors of civil war; 
that he did not prevent the reign of Augustus, 
but that he fendered possible those of Nero 
and Caligula. That is, undoubtediy, a very 
convenient distribution of responsibility and 
glory. To Cesar are credited the glorious 
reigns of the good, wise, and successful emper- 
ors; upon Brutus are charged such as dis- 
grace and befoul the Roman counsels. But it 
is obvious enough that this is wholly fallacious. 
The good and the evil of imperialism were 
equally inherent in it. It occasionally produced 
good and great rulers; in far more numerous 
instances it produced bad and feeble rulers. 
But under the one or the other—under Augus- 
tus or Nero, under the Antonines or under 
Commodus—the Romans steadily degenerated. 
They turned more and more away from serious 
things and from noble thoughts; they gave 
themselves up more and more to amusements 
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and to sensual pleasures; the control of a mas- 
ter did not teach them to live as freemen, but 
reconciled them to exist as slaves. Czsarism 
was at once a sign, a consequence, and a cause 
of the decay of a great people. Supposing that 
Hortensius, Catulus, Marcellus Lucullus, and 
Cato had rallied round Cesar, as we are told 
they ought to have done, what could they have 
effected? What place was there for them at 
the foot of a throne? How would it have be- 
come them to serve where they had once com- 
manded? As the senators of a free State they 
might do something; as the mere instruments 
of power they would have been nothing and 
could have done nothing. It is probably true 
that “the cause supported by such men was 
doomed to perish like every thing else that has 
completed its time.” But who would not rather 
think of them as striving against overwhelm- 
ing circumstances to maintain the ancient insti- 
tutions and liberties of Rome, than as becom- 
ing the willing instruments of a new tyranny? 
We deny that they, or those French statesmen 
of the present day who occupy a corresponding 
position, were or are an obstacle in the regular 
march of civilization. It is simply begging the 
question to assume that every stage in the 
world’s history is necessarily a stage of prog- 
ress, or that every revolution is one of a kind 
which patriots are called upon to help onward. 

The purpose of the Emperor in writing the 
life of Julius Cesar is so thinly disguised that 
we need not affect to misunderstand it. Under 
the mask of a biography of the great Roman, 
he is vindicating Napoleonism—remonstrating 
with its opponents—explaining the difficulties 
which beset its path, and laboring to impress 
on the world at-large its irresistible power and 
inexorable predominance. But we can not ad- 
mit that there is any real analogy between the 
Siate of Rome at the downfall of the Republic 
and the State of France at the present time. 
It is possible that Roman society was worn out, 
that it contained within it no elements of re- 
newed life, and that there was nothing before 
it but a prolonged though brilliant decline. Is 
that really true of France? Is it a fact, that 
the love of freedom, and the capacity for its 
enjoyment, are extinct in that country? Are 
we to understand that her moral and intellect- 
ual forces are spent?—that she can no longer 
govern herself, antl does not even aspire to do 
so?—that all that remains to her is a quiet life 
under a beneficent despotism? We do not be- 
lieve this; nor do we draw such an inference 
from her recent history. It is not decay but 
lassitude under which she suffers. It is not 
waning vitality, but the reaction from turbu- 





lenze and strife, which leads her to rest for a 
time under the protecting egis of an arbitrary 
sovereign. The eminent Frenchmen who stand 
aloof from the Tuileries do so in the faith that 
their country is not dead, but only sleeping. 
They wait and watch for her re-awakening to a 
desire and a demand for liberty. “The ostra- 
cism of Napoleon by conspiring Europe has not 
prevented the resuscitation of the Empire’— 
but will the resuscitation of the Empire prevent 
the people of France from again demanding 
those rights of self-government which they 
formerly possessed, and which they now see 
enjoyed by neighboring nations? We hope not. 
In the mean time the Emperor may, as he in- 
timates, be justified in working with such tools 
as he can find, because the best men will not 
rally round his throne. But it is quite another 
thing to blame those who stand aloof because 
they will not support a power whose ascend- 
ency they believe to be unjust and mischievous, 
The liberal opposition in France refuse to ac- 
cept Napoleonism on the distinct ground that 
they will not lend false strength to a system 
which they think intrinsically weak ahd bad. 
They may be wrong in not believing that a 
country which prospered for eighteen years 
under constitutional government is unfit for an 
better rule than it possesses at present. But, 
while this is their opinion, it is idle to taunt 
them with rejecting “modern ideas, which, by 
moderating, they might direct.” The Emperor 
may desire to impose upon the world his own faith 
in the star of his dynasty and the permanence 
of its sway. But those who neither feel, nor 
find it expedient to affect, this political fatalism, 
are quite justified in treating even “the Empire” 
as a thing to be dealt with simply on its merits. 
We were formerly fed to believe that the 
Emperor himself regarded his present system 
of government as transitional; that he looked 
forward with pleasure to the future crowning 
of the edifice with liberty; and that he admitted 
that eventually France must and ought to re- 
turn to the constitutional principle. But we 
gather from this work that that is not the case; 
but that, on the contrary, he regards the change 
from constitutional institutions to a despotism 
founded on universal suffrage as a development 
in political life, as a real contribution to the 
progress of the world and the civilization of 
mankind. At least we can hardly attach any 
other meaning to passages like that in which 
he dwells upon the tendency of the democracy 
always to believe that its interests are more 
suitably represented by a single person than by 
a political body. This, however, mainly con- 
cerns the French. But there is something om- 
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inous for Europe in the concluding sentences of 
the preface. Without professing to know ex- 
actly what is meant, we can not help feeling 
some alarm at hearing that we are still distant 
“from that solution of great questions, from 
the appeased passions, from the legitimate sat- 
isfaction given to nations by the first empire.” 
Are we to understand Napoleon III as repeat- 
ing in his own name the prediction of the cap- 
tive of St. Helena—‘ What struggles, what 
bloodshed, what years will yet be required, that 
the good I wished to do for mankind may be 
realized!” The two passages we have quoted 
seem at léast to every body a very intelligible 
and a very distinct hint, that “the empire” re- 
suscitated has, like the empire overthrown by 
“conspiring Europe,” a mission to fulfill in re- 
gard to foreign nations as well as to France. 
We do not, of course, fear renewed wars of 
conquest, or a forcible remodeling of the map 
of Europe. But it is nevertheless unpleasant 
to find a powerful sovereign dreaming of the 
“legitimate satisfaction” which his dynasty is 
somehow or another called upon, or gifted with 
power, to give to other nations. We should 
be much more satisfied if he would confine his 
solicitude to his own people. The tranquillity 
of the world is always in danger when there is 
a cosmopolitan philanthropist on the throne of 
France.— Zhe London Review. 


—_———=>——_ 


TO MY MOTHER. 





Fuut twenty years have passed away— 

They seem now but a single day— 
Since last I saw thee, mother. 

But when I started on my way, 

I truly did not mean,to stay 

So very long a time away— 
Away from thee, dear mother. 

But I was then a wayward child, 

And very young and very wild; 
Alas! thou know’st it, mother. 

And high my passions wine did foam, 

I could no longer stay at home, 

I wanted through the world to roam, 
Away from thee, dear mother. 


I knew not then what now I know, 

That through the world where'er you go, 
You find no second mother; 

I thought then in my foolish mind, 

With wild, romantic notions blind, 

That every-where I-was to find 

Human hearts as warm and kind 

As the one I left behind— 
As thine, thou kindest mother. 


And so I rushed into the world, 
By stormy, fiery passions whirled 
Away from thee, dear mother; 





And on the whirlwind did I ride, 

Without a goal, without a guide, 

Wandering far and wandering wide, 

And always farther from thy side— 
Thy side, my blessed mother. 


I roamed and roamed the world around, 
But what I sought I never found, 
I never found it, mother. 
I sought for nothing more nor less 
Than an ideal happiness— 
Sought paradise in the wilderness, 
And could not find it, mother. 


I sought a heart, I sought a soul, 

I sought a love, intense and whole— 
A deathless love, O mother! 

I sought for Joy’s unpoisoned wine, 

I sought for Glory’s stainless shine, 

I sought for Wisdom’s drossless mine 

Sought men and women all divine, 
And never found them, mother. 


And wearied by the endless race, 

And sickened by the fruitless chase, 
Old, cold, and faint, O mother! 

With breaking heart and darkened eye, 

I bade my soaring hopes good-by, 

And weary both of earth and sky, 

I laid me down and yearned to die— 
To die and rest, O mother. 


But He whose name be ever blest, 

Who loves us most and knows us best, 
Took pity on me, mother; 

And from his own effulgence bright 

Into my soul’s abysmal night, 

He sent, imparting strength and sight, 

A quickening ray of heavenly light 
And peace—His peace, O mother. 


And now life’s stormy days are past; 
My weary bark at last, at last, 
Has found its haven, mother. 
By wild desires no more distrest, 
No passion now can heat my breast, 
Save one, which has outlived the rest— 
The earliest, deepest, and the best— 
My love for thee, dear mother. 


But: thou hast left this vale of tears, 
And winged thy way to better spheres, 
Far from thy child, O mother! 
The boundless gratitude I owe, 
The heart-warm love I fain would show, 
The tender cares I should bestow, 
My thousand debts of long. ago— 
I can not pay them here below, 
I can not pay thee, mother. 


But thou, so gentle and so mild, 
Thou wilt not spurn thy erring child, 
Thou wilt forgive me, mother. 
Behold, the days are running fast; 
I’m with the old already classed; 
Soon will the darksome vale be passed; 
Then comes the hour when at last 
My spirit-arms around thee cast, 
I shall repay thee, mother! 


EMANUEL VITALIS SCHERB. 
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LISBETH’S LESSON. 





BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 





T was almost sunrise and a pleasant Summer 
morning. The white fog that had hung all 
night over the little blue lake among the hills, 
rose slowly from the water, and rolled away in 
vapory masses up the sides of the mountain. 
Every thing was fresh and glistening with dew, 
from the great cornfields and meadows of clover, 
to the pink and white cups of the morning- 
glories that peeped in at the window of the 
little brown cottage where Mrs. Katy Weaver 
was already busy at her spinning-wheel. 

The beautiful white rolls of wool seemed to 
work like magic under her skillful fingers, and 
as she stepped briskly back and forth,-the hum 
of the great wheel mingled pleasantly with the 
twitter of the swallows that were just begin- 
ning to stir under the eaves, and the noisy 
songs of the robins down in the orchard. Mrs. 
Weaver was singing, too, and the first thing 
her little daughter Lisbeth heard when she 
opened her eyes, was the buzzing of the wheel 
and her mother’s song; the one she always sang 
at her spinning: 


“ Smiles are more than sunshine, 
Love is more than gold; 
Patient hearts and toiling hands 
Bring joy and wealth untold.” 


One would have thought it was a very pleas- 
ant sound to wake up to on a bright Summer 
morning, and a very pleasant place to open one’s 
eyes after a sweet sleep; in that clean little 
chamber, with the first long sunbeams creeping 
in through the screen of hop-vines over the 
window. But Lisbeth only looked around a 
moment and then turned her face toward the 
wall, saying fretfully, 

“TI wish the sun did n’t always shine in my 
eyes so when I wake up.” * 

Then she listened a little while to her math- 
er’s singing, thinking to herself, 

“I’m so tired of hearing that same old song: 
seems to me mother never sings any thing else 
mornings. She calls it her charm, and says it’s 
a fairy song, but I do n’t believe it’s true any 
way, for I’m sure we’ve always worked and 
worked, and never got a bit richer.” Then she 
sat up in bed and pushed the hair away from 


her face; then she slipped down to the floor 
Vou. XXV.—28 
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and began slowly to dress. Her frock was of 
dark calico, neat and tidy, but she held it up 
with a look of great dissatisfaction, saying, 

“Such a dingy thing: I do wish I had a pink 
one; and these great clumsy shoes; enough to 
tire one to death just dragging them about.” 

Lisbeth was in a very bad humor, that was 
plain to see; still she could not help smiling 
when she came down into the cool little room 
where her mother was spinning and heard her 
cheerful “good-morning.” By the time she had 
washed her face in the bright tin basin at the 
back door, she really felt quite good-natured 
and ready to enjoy her breakfast. The little 
round table was covered with a coarse white 
cloth, on which were set two earthen bowls 
with pewter spoons in them, a plate of brown 
bread, a pitcher of fresh milk, and a small dish 
of the nicest blueberries. 

So Lisbeth and her mother sat down to their 
simple breakfast, and good Mrs. Weaver gave 
thanks for the food as heartily as if the table 
had been loaded with dainties. 

“Blueberries must be plenty on the mount- 
ain by this time,” she said to Lisbeth, “and if 
you take an early start you may get enough to 
be’ worth taking to town. I do n’t know but 
what I may come up awhile myself when I get 
through my rolls. I used to be a famous picker, 
but it’s a long while since I’ve had such a 
treat.” 

_“T’m sure it’s a poor treat to pick berries 
all day in the hot sun,” said Lisbeth dolefully ; 
“I’m tired to death of it for my part.” 

“Tt’s work, I know,” said her mother, “but 
I often think when I’m going back and forth 
by my wheel all day, that it would make me 
feel younger if I could afford to go up on the 
mountain, where I could see the sky and the 
clouds, and feel the wind blowing and the sun 
shining. But then I think they are all at 
work—the wind, and the sun, and the fresh 
air—doing just what the good Lord set them 
about, and so I try to do my work as they do 
theirs. ThenJ sing my fairy song— 


‘Smiles are more than sunshine, 
Love is moxe than gold; 
Patient hearts and toiling hands 
Bring joy and wealth untold.’” 


“T do n’t see as they bring us any wealth,” 
said Lisbeth fretfully, “or ever are likely to.” 

“I’m afraid we do n’t always keep the ‘pa- 
tient hearts,’”’ said Mrs. Weaver, “but Ill tell 
you something about the wealth.” 

Then she took from the shelf in the corner a 
Bible with heavy board covers and great brass 
clasps, the very one her grandmother had 
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brought from Scotland, and turning over the 
leaves she read to Lisbeth these words: 

“Better is a little with the fear of the Lord, 
than great treasure and trouble therewith.” 

“A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches, and loving favor rather than silver 
and gold.” 

“The blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich, 
and he addeth no sorrow with it.” 

“By humility and the fear of the Lord, are 
riches, and honor, and life.” 

“He that is of a merry heart hath a contin- 
ual feast.” 

“Seest thou a man diligent in his business, 
he shall stand before kings.” 

“There are plenty of such promises, Lisbeth,” 
she said as she closed the book; “the promise 
is for ‘the life which now is, and that which is 
to come.’ We may never be rich, as folks 
count riches, but we shall have food and cloth- 
ing, and just as much happiness as we choose 
to take; it’s all free.” 

Lisbeth set away the dishes from the table, 
and folded the cloth in silence, while her mother 
went back to her spinning; but this time she 
did not sing the old song, but a beautiful 
hymn: 

“Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ, 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart, 
That tastes those gifts with joy.” 


There was no real excuse for delay; so Lis- 
beth brought out her baskets, in one of which 
she put her lunch of bread and butter, took 
down her sun-bonnet of green gingham, and 
began slowly tying it on. 

“Amy Roberts was up on the mountain yes- 
terday,” she said to her mother; “her father 
came up with his carriage as far as the pines, 
and then they got out and walked.” 

“Poor child,” said Mrs. Weaver, “she ’ll al- 
ways be weakly; seems as if ’t would most kill 
her father to give her up now her mother’s 
gone, but I’m afraid they won’t keep her many 
years!” 

“O, mother,” Lisbeth went on, “she had on 
such a beauty of a pink calico, and a white 
apron ruffled all around and pockets to it, and 
nice morocco gaiters, and a straw hat with a 
great bunch of pink and white roses in front. 
I felt so mean and homely in these old clothes 
that I wanted to run away and hide when she 
spoke to me.” And Lisbeth pulled the strings 
of her sun-bonnet till she almost tore them off. 

“You need n’t have felt ashamed,” said ber 
mother quietly, “you were dressed just as well 
as she was; I mean aceording to your lot in 





life. Amy wears fine muslins and thin slippers 
at home, but she had too much sense to put 
them on to climb up the rocks with, and it 
would be just as foolish for you to wear your 
best when you are about your work. There’s 
one thing, Lisbeth, that Amy wears that I wish 
you had—it is beautiful for rich and poor 
alike—it is ‘the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, which is in the sight of God of great 
price.’ ” 

A moment later and Lisbeth closed the little 
cottage gate behind her, and went trudging 
along the quiet country road that led up the 
side of the mountain. Now and then she would 
stop to peep into a bird’s-nest, or gather a 
cluster of the wild roses that made a fragrant 
hedge along the low stone walls. Long before 
she reached the pines she had forgotten that 
she was not the most fortunate little girl in all 
the world, and was as merry and happy as the 
birds themselves. The berries were in prime 
condition, and as she went busily to work to 
fill her baskets, she glanced oczasionally toward 
the cottage, peeping out from the orchard more 
than a mile away, hoping her mother would 
not come till the baskets were full. 

“Then,” thought Lisbeth, “we can sit under 
the trees and look at the fields and woods; 
mother always loves to see them, and she'll 
tell me about Scotland, and the great mount- 
ains all purple with heather.” ¢ 

But the sun got higher and higher, and bv 
and by Lisbeth thought it must be noon. So 
she took her berries under some great trees, 
where she always ate her dinner, and began to 
eat. Presently she noticed some ants that were 
eagerly seizing the crumbs she scattered and 
carrying them away to their-nests. Down went 
Lisbeth with her elbows in the warm white 
sand, and her chin resting on her hands, to 
watch the busy little creatures. A little mo- 
tion of her arm sent the loose sand tumbling 
like a little avalanche down the hole that led into 
the ant-hill, and for a moment all was conster- 
nation among the frightened inmates. “Too 
bad,” said Lisbeth to herself; “that’s as much 
as a cart-load to them, such little mites- of 
things.” 

But as soon as they were satisfied that no 
mischief was intended, the ants set to work to 
repair the damage, and first one little brown 
body came tugging out a single grain of sand, 
then another and another, coming and going 
without a moment’s rest, 

“ How fast they work,” thought Lisbeth; “I 
wonder if they like it.” And then she remem- 
bered what Solomon says about their “having 
no guide, overseer, or ruler;” and watching and 
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wondering about them she fell asleep. While 
she slept she had a strange dream, for she 
thought the small hole that led into the ant- 
hill began to grow broader and broader, till it 
was a beautiful covered way leading down into 
the mountain, all paved with the shining white 
sand like snow and arched overhead with the 
finest marble. All along were hung lamps of 
crystal, that sent a soft glow like moonlight 
over every thing, and here and there were 
fountains gushing up and rare and wonderful 
flowers growing. Full of delight and surprise 
Lisbeth wandered along the strange path, gath- 
ering delicious fruits and finding every moment 
some new beauty to charm her, till it seemed 
‘to her she had passed many miles into the 
heart of the mountain. Then she began to 
meet every-where multitudes of little dwarfs, 
no bigger than the ants she had been watching, 
all busily at work or hurrying to and fro; but 
though they were never for a moment idle she 
could not see that they accomplished any thing. 
“What are you doing?” she asked of the tiny 
creatures that were swarming all over a mass 
of blue granite. 

“Making soil for the trees to grow in,” was 
the answer, and on looking closer she could see 
some of them bringing tiny drops of water to 
moisten the rock, some slowly working away 
small grains of flinty dust, while others seemed 
to be laying a powder mine, for now and then 
she would hear little explosions around her, 

“And who are you?” she asked in astonish- 
ment. 

“We are the fairies of the water and the 
frost. and the heat. This whole mountain was 
solid granite once, but we are fast turning it 
into fertile soil.” 

“How long have you been about it?” asked 
Lisbeth, looking with wonder at the pigmies 
around her. 

“QO, thousands and thousands of years!” was 
the answer. “It takes about a century to 
make soil enough for a small plant to grow in. 
When we once made enough up there in the 
sunshine, we had to-wait and wait till after a 
long time a little bird brought a tiny seed and 
dropped it there. Then it grew up and blos- 
somed and withered away, and its leaves and 
stems added a little more to the soil, and next 
year there were four or five plants in place of 
the one. So it went on till by and by there 
was a little green spot to tempt the wild birds, 
and they stopped there sometimes in their 
flight, and so berries and other seeds were 
planted. All the time we kept at work, soft- 
ening the stone with water, powdering it with 
frost, and throwing up the soil that lay deep 





down under the granite, and so the mountain 
has been growing green and beautiful.” 

“And how much longer shall you work?” 
asked Lisbeth. 

“Ages and ages,” said the pigmies: ‘as long 
as God lets the world stand.” 

Lisbeth could not help sighing as she listened 
to the answer, but it seemed to her that all the 
mountain was full of soft music as if the little 
workmen were singing. She held her breath 
to try and catch the words, but she could not 
make them out, and while she was listening 
down went her head into the sand, and she 
opened her eyes with a start to find her mother 
sitting beside her picking the berries from a 
cluster of bushes she had broken up, and sing- 
ing softly, . 

“ Patient hearts and toiling hands 
Bring joy and wealth untold.” 


“Then it was only a dream,” said Lisbeth, 
rubbing her arm and looking vainly for the 
broad arched way. There was only the poor 
little ant-hill looking as if a giant had set his 
foot on it, but I think that somehow the little 
girl had learned a lesson of patience. 


—_———¢ 


THE MOTHER AND HER SON—A TOUCHING STORY. 





jew following affecting narrative, which we 
find in an exchange, purports to have been 
given by a father to his son, as a warning de- 
rived from his own bitter experience of -the sin 
of grieving and resisting a mother’s love and 
counsel. It is not new, but its teachings are 
so excellent as to make it worthy of frequent 
publication and perusal: 

What agony was visible on my mother’s 
face when she saw that all she said and suffered 
failed to move me! She rose to go home, and I 
llowed at a distance. She spoke no more to 
me till she reached her own door, 

“Tt is school-time now,” said she. “Go, my 
son, and once more let me beseech you to think 
upon what I have said.” 

“T sha’ n’t go to school,” said I. 

She looked astonished at my boldness, but 
then firmly replied: 

“Certainly you will, Alfred. 
you.” 

“T will not!” said I; “and you can’t make 
me go, either.” 

“One of two things you must do, Alfred— 
either go to school this moment, or I will lock 
you in your room and keep you there till you 
are ready to promise implicit obedience to my 
wishes in future.” 


I command 
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“T dare you to do it,” said I; “you can’t get 
me up stairs.” 

“Alfred, choose now,” said my mother, who 
laid her hand upon my arm. She trembled 
violently, and was deadly pale. 

“Tf you touch me I will kick you,” said I 
in a terrible rage. God knows I knew not 
what I said! 

“Will you go, Alfred?” 

“No!” I replied, but quailed beneath her eye. 

“Then follow me,” said she, as she grasped 
my arm firmly. I raised my foot—O, my son, 
hear me! I raised my foot and kicked her— 
my sainted mother! How my head reels as 
the torment of memory rushes over me! I 
kicked my wmother—a feeble woman—my moth- 
‘er! She staggered back a few steps and leaned 
against the wall. I saw her heart beat against 
her breast. ‘“O, Heavenly Father!” she cried, 
“forgive him—he knows not what he does!” 
The gardener just then passed the door, and 
seeing my mother so pale and almost unable to 
support herself, he came in. 

“Take this boy up stairs and lock him in his 
own room,” said she, and turned from me. It 
was a look of agony, mingled with the intensest 
love—it was the last unutterable pang from a 
heart that was’broken. 

In a moment I found myself a prisoner in 
my own room. I thought for a moment I 
would fling myself from the open window, and 
dash my brains out, but I felt afraid to die. I 
was not patient. At times my heart was sub- 
dued, but my stubborn pride rose in an instant 
and bade me not yield. The pale face of my 
mother haunted me. I flung myself on the 
bed and fell asleep. Just at twilight I heard a 
footstep approach the door. It was my sister. 

“What may I tell mother for you?” she 
asked. 

“ Nothing,” I replied. 

“O, Alfred! for my sake, for all our sake® 
say that you are sorry—let me tell mother that 
you are sorry. She longs to forgive you.” 

I would not answer. I heard her footsteps 
slowly retreating, and again I flung myself on 
the bed to pass a wretched and fearful night. 

Another footstep, slower and feebler than my 
sister’s, disturbed me. 

“ Alfred, my son, shall I come in? Are you 
sorry for what you have done?” she asked. 

I can not tell what influence, operating at 
that moment, made me speak adverse to my 
feelings. The gentle voice of my mother, that 
thrilled through me, melted the ice from my 
heart, and I longed to throw myself on her 
neck, but I did not. My words gave the lie to 


my heart, when I said I was not sorry. I 





heard her withdraw. I heard her groan. I 
longed to call her back, but I did not. 

I was awakened from my uneasy slumber by 
hearing my name called loudly, and my sister 
stood by my bedside: 

«Get up, Alfred. O, don’t wait a minute! 
Get up and come with me. Mother is dying!” 

I thought I was yet dreaming, but I got up 
mechanically and followed my sister.. On the 
bed, pale and cold as marble, lay my mother. 
She had not undressed. She had thrown her- 
self on the bed to rest, and arising to go again 
to me, she was seized with a palpitation of the 
heart and borne senseless to her room. 

I can not tell you my agony as I looked 
upon her—my remorse was tenfold more bitter’ 
from the thought that she would never know 
it. I believed myself to be her murderer. I 
fell on the bed beside her, I could not weep. 
My heart burned in my bosom—my brain was 
all on fire. My sister threw her arms around 
me and wept in silence. Suddenly we saw a 
slight motion of mother’s hand—her eyes un- 
closed. She had recovered consciousness, but not 
speech. She looked at me and moved her lips. 
I could not understand her words. ‘ Mother, 
mother!” I shrieked, “say only that you for- 
give me.” She could not say it with her lips, 
but her hand pressed mine. She smiled upon 
me, and lifting her thin white hands, she clasp- 
ed my own within them, and cast her eyes up- 
ward. She moved her lips in prayer, and thus 
she died. I remained still kneeling beside that 
dear form, till my gentle sister removed me. 
The joy of youth had left me forever. 

Boys who spurn a mother’s control, who are 
ashamed to own that they are wrong, who 
think it manly to resist her authority, or yield 
to her influence, beware! Lay not up for your- 
selves bitter memories for your future years. 


—_—_—_— 


GIRLS. 





THERE are two kinds of girls. One is the 
kind that appears best abroad—the girls that 
are good for parties, rides, visits, balls, etc., and 
whose chief delight is in such things. The 
other is the kind that appears best at home— 
the girls that are useful and cheerful in the 
dining-room, the sick-room, and all the pre- 
cincts of home. They differ widely in charac- 
ter. One is often a torment at home—the other 
a blessing; one is a moth, consuming every 
thing about her—the other is a sunbeam, in- 
spiring life and gladness all along her pathway. 
The right education will modify both a little, 
and unite their good qualities in one. 
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Sie Family Birele. 


WomAN IN HER Ricgut SPHERE.—Woman, having 
the nerves and feelings more fully developed, is more 
impressionable and more mobile than man. 

Being weaker and as persistent, she obtains by ad- 
dress and stratagem what she can not obtain by force; 
her weakness gives her timidity circumspection, the 
necessity of feeling herself protected. 

The kinds of labor that require strength are repug- 
nant to her. 

Her maternal destiny renders her an enemy of de- 
struction, of war; and her more delicate organiza- 
tion makes her dread and shun contention. This 
same maternal destination impresses a peculiar stamp 
on her intellect; she is always inclined to transform 
thought into facts, to incarnate it, to give it a fixed 
form; her reasoning is intuition or quick perception of 
a general relation, of a truth that man elucidates only 
with great difficulty, by the aid of stilted logic. 

Woman is a better observer than man, and carries 
introduction further than he; she is consequently more 
penetrating, and is a much better judge of the moral 
and intellectual value of those about her. 

She has, more than man, sentiment of the beautiful, 
delicacy of heart, love of good, respect for modesty, 
veneration for every thing superior. 

More provident than he, she has more order and 
economy, and looks after administrative details with a 
carefulness which is often carried to puerility. 

Woman is adroit, sedulous; she excels in works of 
taste, and possesses strong artistic tendencies. 

Gentler, more tender, more patient than man, she 
loves every thing that is weak, protects every thing 
that suffers; every sorrow; calamity brings a tear to 
her eye and draws a sigh from her breast. 

This is woman, such as you paint her, gentlemen. 

You then add: The vocation of woman, therefore, is 
love, maternity, the household, sedentary occupations. 

She is too weak for occupations that demand strength, 
and for those of war. 

She is too impressionable and tco feeling, too good, 
too gentle, to be legislator, judge, or juror. 

Her taste for household details, a retired life, and 
the grave functions of maternity, indicate clearly that 
she is not made for public employments. She is too 
variable to cultivate science with profit; too feeble and 
too much occupied besides to pursue protracted experi- 
ments. 

Her kind of rationality renders her unsuited to the 
elaboration of theories; and she is too fond of details 
to become seriously interested in general ideas, which 

-excludes her from all high professional functions, and 
from those requiring serious study. 





Her place is, therefore, at the fireside, to make man 
better, to sustain him, to care for him, to procure him 
the joys of paternity, and to fill the place of a good 
housewife. 

Such are your conclusions: here are mine, admitting, 
as a hypothesis, what I affirm with you of woman: 

1. Woman, carrying into philosophy and science her 
subtileness of observation, will correct the exaggerated 
tendency of man for abstract reasoning, and demon- 
strate the falsity of theories constructed, a priori, on 
the few facts alone. 

2. Woman, carrying her peculiar faculties into the 
arts and manufactures, will increasingly introduce 
therein art, perfection in details. 

3. Patient, gentle, good, more moral than man, she 
is the born educator of childhood, the moralizer of the 
grown man; the majority of the educational functions 
revert to her of right, and she has her assigned place 
in special instruction. 

4. By her quick intuition and her acuteness of ob- 
servation woman alone can giscover the therapeutics of 
nervous affections; her dexterity will render her valu- 
able in all delicate surgicaleoperations. On her should 
devolve the care of treating diseases of women and 
children, because she alone is capable of fully compre- 
hending them. She has her especial place in hospitals, 
not only for the cure of disease, but also for the exe- 
cution and surveillance of the details of management 
and care of the patients. 

5. The presence of woman in judicial functions as 
juror and arbiter, will be a guarantee of veritable hu- 
man justice to all; that is, of equity. 

6. Woman, carrying into the social household her 
spirit of order and economy, her love of details and 
abhorrence of waste and foolish expense, will reform 
government; she will simplify every thing; will sup- 
press sinecures and the accumulation of offices, and 
will produce much from little, instead of, like man, 
producing little from much; the purse of the tax-payer 
will not complain of the change. 

7. By her administrative reforms, born of the eco- 
nomical instinct of woman, taxes will be diminished; 
her abhorrence of blood and war will greatly reduce 
the fearful impost of bloodshed. Having a deliberate 
voice, and knowing, by her griefs and love, the value 
of a man, it will be only from sheer necessity that she 
will consent to vote levies of citizens for the shambles 
called wars; she will do this only when her country is 
menaced, or when it is necessary to protect oppressed 
nationalities; in all other cases she will employ the 
system of conciliation — Translated from the French of 
Madame @ Hericourt. 
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Tures Home Rues.—It appears to me that three 

simple rules, steadily observed from the very germ of 
active existence, would make children’s tempers much 
more amiable than we generally see them: 1. Never to 
give them any thing improper for them, because they 
strongly and passionately desire it; and even to with- 
hold proper things till they manifest a right spirit. 2. 
Always to gratify every reasonable desire, when a 
child is pleasant in its request, that your children may 
see that you love to make them happy. 3. Never'to 
become impatient and fretful yourself, but proportion 
your displeasure exactly to the offense. If parents 
become angry, and speak loudly and harshly upon 
every slight failure of duty, they may bid a final adieu 
to domestic subordination, unless the grace of God in- 
terposes to snatch the little victims of severity from 
destruction. I feel confident, from what observation I 
_have made, that although more children are injured 
by excessive indulgence than by the opposite fault, yet 
the effects of extreme rigor are the most hopeless; and 
the reason is, that associations of a disagreeable na- 
ture, as some of the ablest philosophers have stated, 
are the strongest. 

This may account for the melancholy fact that the 
children of some excellent people grow up more stren- 
uously opposed to every thing serious than others. 
They have been driven, rather than led, to observe the 
outward duties of religion, and its claims upon their 
hearts have been too commonly presented to their 
minds in the imperative and not the inviting form. 


MOTHER, IS THE BATTLE OvEeR?—The following 
beautiful lines will meet a response in many a house- 
hold into which the Repository enters: 

Mother, is the battle over? 
Thousands have been slain, they say— 
Tell me, is my father coming— 
Have our soldiers gained the day? 
Is he well or is he wounded? 
Mother, do you think he’s slain? 
If you know, I pray you tell me— 
Will my father come again? 
Mother, dear, you ’re always sighing 
Since you last the paper read; 
Tell me why you now are crying, 
Why that cap is on your head? 
Ah! I see you can not tell me, 
Father ’s one among the slain; 
Although he loved us very dearly, 
He will never come again. 


Howug Tyrants.—For his rule over his family and 
for his conduct to wife and children, subjects over 
whom his power is monarchical, any one who watches 
the world must think with trembling of the account 
that many a man will render. For in our society 
there is no law to control the king of the fireside. He 
is master of property, happiness, life almost. He is 
free to punish, to make happy or unhappy, to ruin or 
to torture. He may kill a wife gradually, and be no 
more questioned than the grand seignior who drowns 
a slave at midnight. He may make slaves and hypo- 
crites of his children, or friends and freemen; or drive 
them into revolt and enmity against the natural laws 
of love. I have heard politicians and coffee-house 
wiseacres talking over the newspapers, and railing at 
the tyranny of the emperor, and wondering how those, 





who are monarchs too in their way, govern their own 
dominions at home, where each man rules absolute. 
When the annals of each little reign are shown the 
Supreme Master under whom we hold sovereignty, 
histories will be laid bare of household tyrants cruel 
as Amurat, savage as Nero, and reckless and dissolute 
as Charles.— Thackeray. 


Hasty MArr1AGEs.—The New York Tribune makes 
the following sensible remarks on the subject of husty 
marriages: . 

There is no city, there is scarcely a township, which 
does not number among its inhabitants women who 
have married on a very short acquaintance, only to be 
abused, deserted, and left a life-long sorrow in the 
families in which they were reared, and which they 
imprudently and improperly deserted to share the for- 
tunes of relative strangers. If young ladies would 
only realize how grossly indelicate, as well as culpably 
reckless such marriages appear to the eyes of the ob- 
serving, they surely would forbear. A year's thorough 
acquaintance with the most circumstantial accounts 
from disinterested and reliable witnesses, of the ante- 
cedents from childhood, are the very best guarantees 
which any woman who realizes what marriage is, will 
require of a stranger. Even then, if her parents are 
not fully satisfied as well as herself, she should still 
hesitate. Marriage is an undertaking in which no 
delay can be so hazardous as undue precipitation. 


FourRTEEN WAYS BY WHICH PEOPLE GET SickK.— 
1. Eating too fast, and swallowing imperfectly-masti- 
cated food. 

2. Taking too much fluid during meals. 

3. Drinking poisonous whisky and other intoxicating 
liquors. 

4. Keeping late hours at night, and sleeping too late 
in the morning. 

5. Wearing clothes so tight as to impede the circu- 
lation. 

6. Wearing thin shoes. 

7. Neglecting to take sufficient exercise to keep the 
hands and feet warm. 

8. Neglecting to wash the body sufficiently to keep the 
pores of the skin open. 

9, Exchanging the warm clothing worn in a room 
during the day, for light costume and exposure inci- 
dent to evening parties. 

10. Starving the stomach to gratify a vain and fool- 
ish passion for dress. 

1l. Keeping up a constant excitement, fretting the 
mind with borrowed troubles. 

12. Employing cheap doctors and swallowing quack 
nostrums for every imaginary ill. 

13. Taking the meals at irregular intervals. 

14. Reading the trashy and exciting literature of the 
day, and going crazy on politics. 

CHILDREN.—Hard be his fate who makes not child- 
hood happy; it isso easy. It does not require wealth, 
or position, or fame; only a little kindness, and the 
tact which it inspires. Give a child a chance to love, 
to play, to exercise his imagination and his affections, 
and he will be happy. Give him the conditions of 
health—simple food, air, exercise, and a little variety 


in his occupations—and he will be happy and expand. 


in happiness. 
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WITTY AND WISE. 


A Home Question.—About the time the temperance 
reformation began a well-disposed farmer told one of 
his men that he thought of trying to do his work 
without whisky, and asked him how much more he 
should have to give him to do without it. The man 
told him, what he pleased. ‘“ Well,” said the farmer, 
“T will give you a sheep if you will do without.” The 
eldest son then asked him if he would give him a sheep 
if he would do without whisky. “Yes,” said the 
farmer, “I will give you a sheep if you will do with- 
out.” The youngest son then asked if he would do 
the same by him. “ Yes, Sandy,” was the reply; “ you 
shall have a sheep, too, if you will do without whisky.” 
Presently Sandy asked, “ Father, had n’t you better 
take a sheep, too?” This was a home question; the 
father had hardly thought that he could do without 
the ‘good creature,” but this direct appeal was not to 
be disregarded. The result was that the demon was at 
once banished from the premises. 


A SENSIBLE MAGISTRATE.—In the early period of 
the history of Methodism, some of Mr. Wesley's oppo- 
nents, in the excess of their zeal against enthusiasm, 
took up a whole wagon-load of Methodists and carried 
them before a magistrate. When they were asked 
what the persons had done, there was an awkward 
silence. At last one of the accusers said, “ Why, they 
pretend to be better than other people; and, besides, 
they pray from morning till night.” The magistrate 
asked if they had done any thing else. “ Yes, sir,” 
said the old man, “an’t please your worship, they con- 
varted my wife; till she went among them she had an 
awful tongue, and now she is as quiet as a lamb.” 
“Carry them back,” said the magistrate, “and let 
them convert all the scolds in the town.” 


Goop SensE.—Duval, the famous Austrian librarian, 
was once consulted upon a subject of which he was 
not wholly the master, by one of whose ignorance he 
was well aware. “I do not know,” was his frank re- 
sponse. “ Do not know!” answered the intruder; “ the 
Emperor pays you for knowing.” “The Emperor pays 
me for what I know,” said Duval; “if he paid me for 
what I do not know, the whole treasury of his king- 
dom would not’ suffice.” 


Easity Satisrrep.—The Chancellor Lord Eldon, 
who took his bachelor’s degree in 1770, used to say, 
“ An examination for a degree at Oxford was a farce 
in my time. I was examined in Hebrew and history. 
‘What is the Hebrew for the place of a skull?’ I re- 
plied, ‘Golgotha.’ ‘Who founded University College?’ 
I stated—though, by the way, the point is sometimes 
doubted—that King Alfred founded it. ‘ Very well, 
sir, said the examiner, ‘you are competent for your 
degree.’ 


How To MAKE BEan Sovur.—An “ old bachelor” of 
thirty years’ standing, advertises in one of our agri- 
cultural exchanges for a receipt to make bean soup. 
A fair correspondent thus answers his request: “Get a 
wife that knows how to make it.” Sensible advice. 


Look OUT FOR THE CHILDREN, GIRLS.—A young 
gentleman was paying special attention to a young 





lady, and one day a jtle girl, about five years old, 
slipped in and began a conversation with him: 

“T can always tell,” said she, ‘“ when you are coming 
to our house.” 

“You can,” he replied; “and how do you tell it?” 

“Why, when you are going to be here, sister begins 
to sing and to get good; and she gives me cake and 
any thing I want, and sings so sweetly—when I speak 
to her she smiles so pleasantly. I wish you would 
stay here all the while; then I would have a nice time. 
But when you go off, sister is not so good. She gets 
mad, and when I ask for any thing, she slaps and 
bangs me about.” 

This was a poser to the young gentleman. “ Fools 
and children tell the truth,” quoth he; and taking his 
hat he left and returned mo more. - 


A JoKE For SELFISH Huspanps.—Lord Ellenbor- 
ough was once about to go on the circuit, when Lady 
Ellenborough said that she would like to accompany 
him. He replied that he had no objection, provided 
that she did not incumber the carriage with band- 
boxes, which were his abhorrence. During the first 
day’s journey, Lord Ellenborough happening to stretch 
his legs, struck his foot against something below the 
seat. He discovered that it was a bandbox. Up went 
the window and out went the bandbox. 

The coachman stopped, and the footman thinking 
that the bandbox had tumbled out of the window by 
some extraordinary chance, was going to pick it up, 
when Lord Ellenborough furiously called out, “ Drive 
on!’ The bandbox was accordingly left by the ditch- 
side. Having reached the country town where he was 
to officiate as judge, Lord Ellenborough proceeded to 
array himself for his appearance at the court-house. 
“Now,” said he, “where’s my wig?” “My Lord,” 
replied the attendant, “it was thrown out of the car- 
riage window.” 


THE PoETIC AND THE Common StYLE.—Professor 
Chaplin, the first Principal of Norwalk Institute, Ohio, 
once illustrated to his class in rhetoric the difference 
between the poetic and the common style somewhat 
after this manner. One of Mrs. Barbauld’s prose 
hymns commences with these words: “Child of mor- 
tality, whence comest thou? Why is thy countenance 
sad and thine eyes red with weeping?” ‘ That,” said 
the Professor, ‘is the poetic style; the common style is 
this: ‘Child of mortality, where did you come from? 
What makes your eyes look so red, and what have 
you been crying about?’” If the class “did n’t see 
it,” they must have been rather “ incapacious.” 


“CaLtL Me Per Names, Dearest!”—A sensitive 
wife has sent the following bouncing lines to an ex- 
change to publish: 

My husband slept—he dreamed a pleasing dream, 
For sunny smiles across his face did beam ; 

He dreamt of me, for oft he murmured “ Pet,” 

I pressed him to my heart, close, closer yet, 

To drink into my ear the precious word; 

Alas! it was Pet-ro-leum I heard. 

Bap Mremory.—A gentleman had so bad a memory 
that he scarce knew what books he read. A friend 
knowing this lent him the same book to read seven 
times over. On being afterward asked how he liked it, 
he replied, “I think it is an admirable production, bat 
the author sometimes repeats the same things.” 
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Berigiore Sabined. 


Gop’s Ricnes.—The Summer sun, shining over all 
the broad northern belt of earth, is calling daily into 
life uncounted multitudes of animal and vegetable 
creations, the thoughts of God toward us. One can 
not sit in a single spot of the meadow or under the 
shade of one hill-side oak without seeing such a dis- 
play of ¢urious, busy life as leads him to exclaim, 
“The whole earth is full of thy riches!” Or if he 
tread the narrow and seemingly barren sea-beach, here 
again he finds abundant reason to say, “So is this 
great and wide sea, wherein are things creeping innu- 
merable.” If the quiet tide ebbs gently at his feet, 
shoals of shadowy, gliding minnows dart about the 
water’s edge; myriads—no less term conveys the im- 
pression their numbers make upon one. Further out, 
flashing and rippling the surface, a frequent school of 
large fish gives a hint of the millions of their fellows 
that sport every-where throughout the wide sea. The 
fisher throws out his careless seine, and three or four 
thousand are drawn up, while the sea never misses 
them. The sands are strewed with curious and won- 
derful shells, the remains of more curious living things 
that throng the rocky bottom of the deep amid groves 
of wonderful and beautiful plants, a vast kingdom, 
whose fragments only are revealed to us. Each dark 
and perilous rock that lifts its hidden sides under the 
tide bears a busy population of minute crustacez upon 
its surface. Even the very rocks are sometimes but 
the accumulated and deserted habitations of insect 
life, slowly reared into massive walls, which maintain 
themselves against the mighty, wrathful ocean itself. 
Science had probably not revealed to David the living 
wonders of the deep as it has to us, yet he, regarding 
the surface-life alone, is lost in astonishment at the 
thought that could conceive and the skill that could 
create it all. 

On the land life grows upon life, mutually nourish- 
ing and destroying. ._ The earth is clothed with vegeta- 
tion. It is only uncovered and utterly barren under 
the feet of man, and by his compulsion. He that has 
seen a prairie in Spring knows what “clothed with 
verdure’’ means, when the green garment is wrapped 
over the soil, so that not a glimpse of virgin eartn 
betrays itself. Each vegetable form that raises its 
head teems with insects. This seat in the grass affords 
study for hours. Under the earth they are boring, 
tunneling it with minute halls and chambers. On 
every leaf and blade the representatives of various 
tribes course around, not a tenth of which we have 
names for. A pin’s point will cover this red spider; 
that butterfly that floats over you is large as some 
birds. Listen! What a mingled noise from ten 
thousand wings and throats! The air is filled with 
their sound; they cease not day nor night their busy 
hum. 

From the root of this overhanging oak—itself one 
of God's grandest works—to the topmost branch the 
miracle of Summer life repeats itself. Pull off a 
piece of bark and ants and bugs run distractedly 





about; the wood is channeled with their cells. The 
sultry, golden air above where the leaves wave dis- 
plays the shining dance of countless gauzy flies—the 
tender leaves and buds are the abode of other and 
less innocent tribes. But listen to the birds, calling, 
piping, caroling from peep of dawn to sunset, hidden 
in these shady boughs! A stray canary, calling in 
vain for a mate amid robins and blue-birds, brings to 
mind the luxuriance of its native tropical forest, 
where all that we see here of vegetable and animal 
life is multiplied a hundred-fold. A squirrel running 
across our path reminds us of another and a higher 
kingdom for which there is hardly room for a thought, 
albeit we know they are roaming and climbing about 
every forest seeking their prey from God. 

One-half hour's ramble reveals all this. Multiply 
now the wonders that come within your daily vision— 
if, having eyes, you see—by all the sun looks on each 
day as he belts the-hemisphere with heat and light, 
and who can comprehend the vast idea? “Full of 
thy riches!” Who can study nature and not praise 
God? The naturalist can, whose heart is untouched 
with a sense of God’s fatherhood. With simple scien- 
tific zeal, while his eyes are bent on crystal, and fossil, 
and vertebre, he forgets how broad the earth is, and 
who holds it as in the hollow of his hand. The man 
of science, absorbed with special details, may be very 
narrow, very undevout, nay, an avowed infidel. But 
let him who reads God’s two Bibles together, the writ- 
ten and the created Word, and either to be under- 
stood must be interpreted by the other, remember 
now what he said when he would inspire us with 
trust, ‘‘ Not a sparrow shall fall to the ground without 
your Father!” Can it be that he holds all created 
things in his thought? Small chance, then, is there 
that God will forget us. “I know all the fowls of the 
mountain; how much more are ye better than the 


" 


fowls! 


THE CONFLAGRATION OF THE WoRLD A SCIEN- 
TIFIC PosstBiLiry.—If we know the velocity and 
weight of any projectile we can calculate with ease 
the amount of heat developed by the destruction of its 
moving force. For example, knowing as we do the 
weight of the earth and the velocity with which it 
moves through space, a simple calculation would 
enable uz to determine the exact amount of heat which 
would be developed, supposing the earth to be stopped 
in her orbit. We could tell, for example, the number 
of degrees which this amount of heat would impart to 
a globe of water equal to the earth in size. Mayer 
and Helmholtz have made this calculation, and found 
that the quantity of heat generated by this colossal 
shock would be quite sufficient not only to fuse the 
entire earth, but to reduce it in great part to vapor. 
Thus by the simple stoppage of the earth in its orbit 
the “elements” might be caused to “ melt with fervent 
heat.” The amount of heat thus developed would be 
equal to that derived from the combustion of fourteen 
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globes of coal equal to the earth in magnitude. And 
if, after the stoppage of its motion, the earth should 
fall into the sun, as it assuredly would, the amount of 
heat generated by the blow would be equal to that 
developed by the combustion of 5,600 worlds of solid 
carbon. 


THE Deap Sra.—Last year the Duc de Luynes 
started on a scientific exploration to the Dead Sea and 
the adjacent country, and it was stated at the time 
that he had caused an iron-built vessel, the Segar, to 
be transported thither piece by piece on camels. This 
boat, after doing excellent service, was intrusted to 
the care of a sheikh, in the hope that she might be 
serviceable to other tourists; but during a stormy 
night she broke from her anchorage and struck against 
a rock, which caused her so much damage that the 
French sailors who had the management of her towed 
her far into the Dead Sea and sank her, that she 
might not be broken up and then destroyed by the 
Bedouins. 

This and the following details of the expedition we 
have gleaned from an able article on the subject by 
M. Huillard-Brenoiles, in the Revue Cotemporaine: 
The Due de Luynes, who has reserved the archxolog- 
ical department for himself, had selected M. Lartet, a 
geologist attached to the Museum of Natural History 
at the Jardin des Plantes, Dr. Combe, and Lieut. Vig- 
nes, French navy, to aid him, each in their respective 
capacities. A few caverns situated near Beyruth were 
explored in the hope of finding antediluvian remains 
in them, and, indeed, several flint instruments were 
dug up as evidence of the “age of stone” in those 
parts. The expedition visited Masada, the fast strong- 
hold of the Jews, of which Josephus relates that after 
the fall of Jerusalem nine hundred men retreated to 
this spot and held it against the Romans as long as 
there were any, but that, finding themselves unable to 
resist any longer, they appointed ten of their number 
to be the executioners of their comrades, and that 
these, after performing. this horrible task, slew each 
other, so that only two women and a few children 
remained to tell the tale. This stronghold is a rock 
accessible only by two narrow winding paths leading 
over a frightful precipice. .There are still some ruins 
visible at Madasa, besides the trenches of the Roman 
General Silva, who besieged the place. 

From the surveys taken by Lieutenant Vignes it 
appears that the Dead Sea is of an ovoid form, with 
the narrower end toward the south. It is forty-five 
miles long, and its greatest breadth does not exceed 
twelve. The density of the waters of this inland sea 
varies between 1,600 and 1,230—that of pure water 
being 1,000. The latter figure represents the density 
at the bottom, which shows that the waters of the 
affluents do not descend to the latter strata. The bot- 
tom consists of a bluish mud mixed with crystals of 
salt. For further particulars we must refer the reader 
to this article, which is very interesting. 


With Me 1n PARADIsE.— To-day shalt thou be 
with me in paradise.” What a day to that dying 
man! How strange the contrast between the opening 
and its close, its morning and its night! Its morning 
saw him a culprit condemned before the bar of earthly 
judgment, before evening shadowed the hill of Zion 





he stood accepted at the bar of heaven! The morning 
saw him led out through an earthly city’s gates in 
company with one who was hooted at by the crowd 
that gathered round him; before night fell upon Jeru- 
salem the gates of another city, even the heavenly, 
were lifted up, and he went up through them in com- 
pany with one around whom all the hosts of heaven 
were bowing down as he passed on to take his place 
beside the Father on his everlasting throne. Humblest 
believer in the Savior, a like marvelous contrect is in 
store for you. This hour, it may be, weak and bur- 
dened, tossing on the bed of agony, in that dark 
chamber of stifled sobs and dropping tears, the next 
hour up and away in the paradise of God, mingling 
with the just made perfect, renewing death-broken 
friendships, gazing on the unvailed glories of the 
Lamb. Be thou, then, but faithful unto death; strug- 
gle on for a few more of those numbered days, or 
months, or years, and of that day of your departure 
hence, in his name I have to say it to you, Verily 
thou shalt be with him in paradise—Rev. Dr. Hanna. 


Gop’s Love INEXHAUSTIBLE.—Suppose a meadow 
in which a million daisies open their bosoms all at 
one time to the sun. On one of them, while it is yet 
a bud, a little stone has fallen. At once crushed and 
overshadowed, it still struggles bravely against all 
odds to expand its petals like the rest. For many days 
this effort is continued without success. The tiny 
stone—a mighty rock to the tiny flower—squats on its 
breast and will not admit a single sunbeam. At 
length the flower-stock, having gained strength by its 
constant exertion, acquires force enough to overbalance 
the weight and tosses the intruder off. Up springs 
the daisy with a bound, and in an instant another 
floweret is added to the vast multitude which in that 
meadow drink their fill of sunlight. The sun in the 
heaven is not incommoded by the additional demand. 
The new-comer receives into its open cup as many 
sunbeams as it would have réceived although no other 
flower had grown in all the meadow—in all the earth. 
Thus the sun, finite though it be, helps us to under- 
stand the absolute infinitude of its Maker. When an 
immortal being, long crushed and turned away by a 
load of sin, at length, through the power of a new 
spiritual life, throws off the burden and opens with a 
bound to receive a Heavenly Father's long-offered but 
rejected love, the giver is not impoverished by the 
new demand upon his kindness. Although a thousand 
millions should arise and go to the Father, each would 
receive as much of that Father’s love as if he alone 
of all fallen creatures had come back reconciled to 
God.—Rev. William Arnot. 


GRANDEUR OF THE BisiE.—If you have ever tried 
it you must have been struck with the few solid 
thoughts, the few suggestive ideas which survive the 
perusal of the most brilliant of human books. Few 
of them can stand three readings, and of the memora- 
bilia which you have marked in your first reading, on 
reverting to them you find many of them were not 
striking, or weighty, or original as you thought. But 
the Word of God is striking; it will stand a thousand 
readings, and the man who has gone over it the most 
frequently and carefully is the surest of finding new 
wonders there —Rev. James Hamilton. 
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Tue Ocean Bottrom.—Mr. Green, the famous diver, 
tells singular stories of his adventures when making 
search in the deep waters of the ocean. He gives some 
new sketches of what he saw at the “Silver Bank” 
near Hayti: 

The banks of the coral, on which my divings were 
made, are about forty miles in length, and from ten to 
twenty in breadth. On this bank of coral is presented 
to the diver one of the most beautiful and sublime 
scenes the eye ever beheld. The water varies from ten 
to one hundred feet in depth, and is so clear that the 
diver can see from two to three hundred feet, when 
submerged, with but little obstruction to the sight. 

The bottom of the ocean, in many places, is as smooth 
as a marble floor, in others it is studded with coral 
columns from ten to one hundred feet in hight, and 
from one to eighty feet in diameter. The tops of those 
more lofty support a myriad of pyramidal pendants; 
each forming a myriad more, giving the reality to the 
imaginary abode of some water nymph. In other 
places the pendants form arch after arch, and as the 
diver stands on the bottom of the ocean and gazes 
through in the deep winding avenue, he finds that they 
fill him with as, sacred an awe as if he were in some 
old cathedral, which had long been buried beneath old 
ocean’s wave. Here and there the coral extends even 
to the surface of the water, as if the loftier columns 
were towers belonging to those stately temples that are 
now in ruins. 

There were countless varieties of diminutive trees, 
shrubs, and plants in every crevice of the corals where 
water had deposited the earth. They were all of a 
faint hue, owing to the pale light they received, al- 
though of every shade, and entirely different from 
plants that I am familiar with that vegetate upon dry 
land. One in particular attracted my attention; it re- 
sembled a sea fan of immense size, of variegated colors 
and the most brilliant hue. The fish which inhabit 
these ‘Silver Banks” I found as different in kind as 
the scenery was varied. They were of all forms, col- 
ors, and sizes—from the symmetrical gony to the globe- 
like sunfish; from those of the dullest hue to the 
changeable dolphin; from the harmless minnow to the 
voracious shark: 

Some had heads like squirrels, others like cats and 
dogs, one of small size resembling the bull terrier. 
Some darted through the water like meteors, while 
others could scarcely be seen to move. To enumerate 
and explain all the various kinds of fish I beheld 
while diving on these banks, would, were I enough of 
a naturalist to do so, require more than my limits 
would allow, for I am convinced most of the kinds of 
fish which inhabit the tropical seas can be found there, 
The sunfish, sawfish, white shark, blue or shovel-nose 
shark, were often seen. 

There were also fish that resembled plants, and re- 
mained as fixed in the position as a shrub; the only 
power they possessed was to open and shut when in 
danger. Some of them resembled the rose when in 





full bloom, and were of all hues. There were the rib- 
bon fish, from four to five inches to three feet in length; 
their eyes are very large, and protrude like those-of a 
frog. 

Another fish was spotted like a leopard, from three 
to ten feet in length. They build their houses like 
beavers, in which they spawn, and the male or female 
watches the egg till it hatches. I saw many specimens 
of the green turtle, some five feet long, which I should 
think would weigh from 400 to 500 pounds. 


An O_p Roman ALMANAC—A Roman almanac of 
the olden time has recently been found in an excava- 
tion in Pompeii. The following is a description of it: 

It is a square block of white marble, on each side 
of which are inscriptions relative to three months in 
the year, arranged in perpendicular columns. At the 
head of each is represented the sign of the zodiac 
to which the month corresponds. The almanac con- 
tains some curious information on the agriculture and 
religion of the Romans. At the top of each column, 
and under the sign of the zodiac, is the name of the 
month and the number of days; next come the nones, 
which, during eight months in the year, fall on the 
fifth day, and are consequently called quinianae; for 
the remainder of the year they commence on the sev- 
enth day, and are called septimanae. The ides are not 
indicated, because there are always seven days between 
them and the nones. 

The number of hours of the day and night is also 
marked, the whole number being represented by the 
ordinary Roman figure, the fractions s for semi, and 
by small horizontal lines for the quarters. Lastly, the 
sign of the zodiac in which the sun appears is also 
named; the days of the equinoxes and of the Summer 
solstices are also given. For the Winter solstice there 
are the words hiemis initium—beginning of Winter. 
Next comes the chapter of agriculture, in which farm- 
ers are reminded of the principal operations that ought 
to be carried on during the month. The almanac term- 
inates by the religious part; it points out the god 
who presides over each month; gives a list of the re- 
ligious fetes which fall during the lapse of time, and 
warns the farmer not to neglect the worship of those 
protecting divinities of his labors, if he'wishes to have 
them prosper. On the upper part of the block of 
marble is Apollo, driving the chariot of ‘he sun, and 
on the under part Ceres reaping corn in the field, 
which shows that this almanac was more particularly 
intended for the farmers. 


APPEARANCES OF THE SUN FROM THE NortTH 
PoLe.—To a person standing at the north pole the sun 
appears to sweep horizontally around the sky every 
twenty-four hours without any perceptible variation 
during its circuit in its distance from the herizon. On 
the 21st of June ii is 23° 38’ above the horizon, a lit- 
tle more than one-fourth of the distance to the zenith, 
the highest point that it ever reaches. From this alti- 
tude it slowly descends, jts track being represented by 
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a spiral or screw with a very fine thread, and in the. 


course of three months it worms its way down to the 
horizon, which it reaches on the 23d of September. 
On this day it slowly sweeps around the sky, with its 
face half hidden below the icy sea. It still continues 
to descend, and after it has entirely disappeared it is 
still so near the horizon that it carries a bright twilight 
around the heavens in its daily circuit. As the sun 
sinks lower and lower, this twilight gradually grows 
fainter till it fades away. On the 20th of December 
the sun is 23° 38’ below the horizon, and this is the 
midnight of the dark Winter of the pole. From this 
date the sun begins to ascead, and after a time his re- 
turn is heralded by a faint dawn which circles slowly 
around the horizon, completing its circuit every twenty- 
four hours. This dawn grows gradually brighter, and 
on the 20th of March the peaks of ice are gilded with 
the first level rays of the six-months’ day. The bringer 
of this long day continues to wind his spiral way up- 
ward, till he reaches his highest place on the 21st of 
June, and his annual course is completed.—Scientific 
American. 


AMERICAN BoARD oF Misstons.—The report pre- 
sented at the last anniversary of this great American 
missionary organization, stated that the missions of 
the Board are twenty-two in number. They exist 
among three tribes of the aboriginals of our own coun- 
try; in West and South Africa, in Greece, Syria, and 
Turkey, among the Nestorians of Persia, in the west 
and south-east parts of India, and in Ceylon; in south- 
ern, eastern, and northern China; at the Hawaiian 
Islands; and on three groups of the Micronesian Islands 
in the Pacific Ocean. One-third of its missionaries, 
and more than a third of the expenditure on the mis- 
sions, are in the Turkish empire. The number of la- 
borers sent from this country at the date of the last 
annual report was 328, of whom 150 were ordained 
ministers. These occupy 111 stations, at which, and at 
213 out-stations, wholly manned by a native egency, 
there are 740 native helpers, including 41 ordained 
pastors and 251 unordained preachers and catechists, 
making the whole body of laborers to be 1,068. The 
printing done last year, consisting largely of the Holy 
Scriptures, so far as reported, was nearly twenty-eight 
million pages. Twelve theological schools contain three 
hundred and twenty pupils; there are three hundred 
and eighteen pupils in other boarding schools, includ- 
ing none at the Hawaiian Islands. The receipts for 
the eight months ending April 30th amount to $257,888, 
being an increase of $9,028 .on the receipts for the 
same period of last year; but to meet the obligations 
of the Board $300,000 would need to be raised during 
the remaining four months. 


AMERICAN BrisitE Socrety.—The Treasurer's re- 
port at the recent anniversary showed the receipts 
from all sources to be $677,851, of which $404,722 was 
from sales of books. The number of volumes printed 
at the Bible-House during the year was 1,432,665; the 
number issued from the depository during the same 
period was 1,530,371. Of this number about one-half 
were sold, the remainder given in grants. The num- 
ber of volumes printed and issued in foreign lands 
was 300,193, making the entire issues for the year 1,- 
830,564 volumes. Books have been printed in nine 





different languages abroad, besides what have been 
printed in the Bible House for foreign distribution. 
Total number of languages and dialects printed by the 
Society, about 46. During the four years of the war 
the Society has issued 5,304,703 volumes. The total 
number issued since the organization of the Society is 
20,609,564. For the army-and navy grants were made 
during the year to tie amount of 625,631 volumes, 
chiefly through the Christian Commission. For the 
freedmen, 33,754 volumes; for Southern troops and 
people, 58,500; for prisoners of war, 33,694, in addition 
to supply by auxiliaries and the Christian Commission; 
to destitute Sunday schools, 22,532 volumes. 


LuTHER’s DEscENDANTS.—We read in a Vienna 
newspaper the following interesting facts: A female de- 
scendant of Martin Luther, of the name of Catherine 
Luther, is now living here at Vienna. Of Luther's 
eldest son, John, but a single branch remained—John 
Michael, born on the 20th of August, 1763, who emi- 
grated from Germany as M. D. in 1801. At the occa- 
sion of the Luther Festival at Erfurt, the chairman of 
the Luther-Verein, Herr Rheinthaler, expressed the 
wish to find some one of Luther’s descendants, and 
having obtained the famity pedigree in 1825, he soon 
found the desired track. 

The only son of the above-mentioned John Michael 
Luther, Joseph Carl, born at Erfurt the 11th of No- 
vember, 1792, lived in extreme poverty at Stocken, in 
Bohemia, and had joined the Catholic Church He 
had emigrated thither in 1811, married in the same 
year Anna Popischack, and was, at the time when 
Heinrich Holzschuher found him in his misery, the 
father of five children. He willingly acceded to Herr 
Holzschuher’s wish to take his eldest son with him to 
educate. But Anton Luther displayed no talent, and 
he was put to trade. From this line Catherine Luther, 
of Vienna, is supposed to descend. We are further 
informed that there is in the Austrian ministry of 
finance a servitor of the name of Luther, who is like- 
wise said to be a descendant of the Reformer. 


Some FAMILIAR QuoTaTiIons.— God tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb” is generally supposed to have 
been taken from the Bible. It is really from the writ- 
mgs of one of the most indelicate of English authors, 
Laurence Sterne, though possibly he may have borrow- 
ed it, as he was a notorious plagiarist. 

“ What shadows we are, and what shadows we pur- 
sue!” is another quotation often supposed to have been 
derived from the Bible. It is from an electioneering 
speech of Edmund Burke in 1780, referring to the 
death of one of his competitors for a seat in Parlia- 
ment. 

“In the midst of life we are in death,” found in the 
Episcopal Burial Service, is sometimes supposed to be 
from the Bible. It is derived from a Latin Antiphon, 
said to have been composed by Notken, a monk of St. 
Gall, in 911, while watching some workmen building a 
bridge at Martinsbrucke, in peril of their lives. It 
forms the ground-work of Luther's Antiphon De 
Morte. 

NEWSPAPERS.—The newspaper was first invented by 


a French physician, who received from Cardinal Rich- 
lieu a patent to publish the Paris Gazette in 1622. 
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Socrat Sratics; or, the Conditions Essential to Hu- 
man Happiness Specified, and the First of them Devel- 
oped. By Herbert Spencer, Author of “TIilustrations of 
Progress,” “Essays: Moral, Political, and Zsthetic,” 
etc. Largel2mo. Pp. zi, 523. With a Notice of the 
Author and a Steel Portrait. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. $2.—It is no 
longer necessary to introduce Herbert Spencer and his 
works to the American public. All scholars and think- 
ers need only to know that another of his works has 
been reproduced by the Appletons, and they are ready 
to order it. Wedo not mean that Mr. Spencer is uni- 
versally accepted as an accurate and reliable reasoner, 
or that his theories and conclusions always commend 
themselves to the reader; but he is always honest, 
earnest, profound, and, in his own true sphere on the 
great subjects of society, the laws of social growth and 
improvement, the rights, claims, and duties of various 
classes of the community, the philosophy of education, 
government, and human progress considered as prob- 
lems of science, he evinces remarkable powers of rea- 
soning. His style is rich, affluent in illustration, and, 
considering the subjects he handles, remarkably clear 
in expression. He dissects with the skill of an anato- 
mist and the fairness of a philosopher theories differing 
from his own, and intrenches his own position with a 
clearness of statement and fullness of argument that 
puts the reader fully in possession of the author's 
views. He is an original thinker, boldly attacking 
philosophical theories and legislative enactments which 
he believes to be wrong, and as boldly presenting new 
views and recommending new legislation. From the 
subjects chosen by Mr. Spencer, dealing so largely in 
the “positive” facts and needs of society, confining 
himself so exclusively to what is natural, obvious, and 
certainly known, both in social -and natural science, 
there has obtained a widely-prevailing impression that 
he is a disciple of the French philosopher Comte, who 
represents what is called the “ Positive” school of 
modern thought. In a very able pamphlet of fifty 
pages, entitled, “The Classification of the Sciences,” 
also republished by the Appletons, Mr. Spencer takes 
pains to correct this erroneous impression, and to show 
that the differences between himself and Comte are not 
only numerous and important, but that he rejects all 
that is distinctive of the Frenchman’s system. 

The present volume was first issued in England in 
1850, and is the first and most popularly written of all 
his works, and has an interest not only for the intrinsic 
value and importance of its discussions, but as foreshad- 
owing the philosophical scheme which it has become 
the business of his life to unfold. It may probably be 
considered as an introduction to his proposed work on 
“The Principles of Sociology,” if he should live long 
enough to reach that work in the comprehensive series 
he is contemplating. It constitutes a system of social 
morality; in seeking a basis for which he discards the 
old doctrines of “ expediency,” “ utilitarianism,” “ great- 
est happiness,” etc., accepts the doctrine of “the moral 





sense,” and seeks to find the first principle of social 
morality in some feeling, power, or faculty of the in- 
dividual. That principle dictated by the moral sense is, 
“that every man may claim the fullest liberty to exer- 
cise his faculties;” but limited by the further dictation 
of the same moral sense that “the exercise of this lib- 
erty must be compatible with the possession of like 
liberty by every other man.” The elucidation of this 
fundamental principle and its application to the mani- 
fold circumstances of individual and social life consti- 
tute the deeply-interesting work before us. 


History or Junius Casar. Vol. J. 8vo. Pp. xv, 
463. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co.—This is the long-expected work 
of the French Emperor—presented to the American 
public by what we might with accuracy call the impe- 
rial publishing house of America. In its mechanical 
features it is all that can be desired; the paper is ex- 
cellent, the type large and clear, the covering tasteiul 
and beautiful. And the contents of the book, too, will 
richly repay the work of reading. It is not often that 
the critics are favored with the opportunity of trying. 
their scalpels on the bantling of an emperor, and they 
have made full use of their present opportunity —so 
that the public has already had ample means for furm- 
ing a judgment on the merits of this work. The de 
sign of the imperial author is evident—it is clearly 
that so well indicated in the article entitled, “ Vupo 
leon upon Cesar,” in the present number of the Repos- 
itory. It is a vindication of the character and mission 
of Cxsar, done in such style and with such suggestions 
as are intended to secure in the mind of the reader a 
like vindication and exaltation of Napoleon I; and as 
Napoleon III follows in the footsteps of his illustrious 
uncle—ergo. We do not believe the Carlylean dvc- 
trine which pervades the book, and have no sympathy 
with the“ hero-worship,” and the admiration for imperial 
rule and aristocratic supremacy which are constantly 
cropping out on its pages. In the accomplishment of 
its design the book will be a failure; it will convince 
nobody, not even the Frenchmanpby nature half disposed 
to accept the adventurer who achieves his object by a 
bold and heroic coup de main. The book hardly comes 
up to our expectation in point of style; it affects the air 
of philosophical history, and evidently the Emperor is not 
a philosopher, but a partisan. Coming from the hand 
of one experienced in the art of government, and hav- 
ing the largest possible opportunities for observing the 
nature and necessities of society, we certainly expected 
more frequent and more profound suggestions than we 
find in the work. But we have not yet seen the end: 
the second volume will probably carry out more fully 
the promise of the Preface. Thus far it is a good ré- 
sumé of Roman history, so large a portion of the vol 
ume being taken up with preliminary history, that 
room is left for little more than a personal introduc- 
tion of the hero. Czsar comes upon the stage bearing 
the stamp of the man for the times, making his debut 
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at a critical juncture, which he had the genius to per-~ 
ceive and the talents to meet. Unfortunately, as the 
author thinks, his cotemporaries were unable to ap- 
preciate either their own times or the hero’s mission. 


A TREATISE ON AstRoNoMY. By Elias Loomis, 
LL. D., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astron- 
omy in Yale College; Author of a Series of Mathemat- 
ics for Schools and Colleges, ete. 8vo. Pp. 338. Large- 
ly Illustrated with Plates and Diagrams. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.— 
Professor Loomis has been long and favorably known 
through his admirable mathematical series, and as an 
author in the department of his present treatise, by 
his “ Introduction to Practical Astronomy.” His suc- 
cess as a maker of text-books is sufficient guarantee 
for the excellence and adaptation of the present. We 
have only had time to glance through it, but have seen 
enough to be much pleased with the arrangement of 
this treatise and the grade of scholarship to which he 
has adapted it. We are convinced that for the in- 
struction of college classes, and for advanced classes 
in what are somewhat technically styled among us 
seminaries, there is a place for just such a work as 
this. The author has aimed to limit the book to such 
dimensions that it might be read entire without omis- 
sions, and to make such a selection of topics as should 
embrace every thing most important to the student. 
Mathematical problems, designed to test the student's 
advancing familiarity with the principles of the science, 
are introduced throughout the work, and at the close 
of the book are several valuable tables and a collection 
of miscellaneous problems, which may be used accord- 
ing to the discretion of the teacher. The mathemat- 
ical studies are relieved by an unusually full treatment 
of the various physical phenomena of the science. 


CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-CoTTA FAMILY. 
By Two of Themselves. 12mo. Pp. 552. New York: 
M. W. Dodd.—This is a new edition of a work already 
famous. It is the first of an admirable series, em- 
bracing in addition, The Early Dawn and the Diary 
of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan. We have already noticed 
these works, and are willing again to direct the atten- 
tion of our readers to them. “ They are redolent with 
religious feeling—fresh, pure, and sensible.” 

A ScrrpturE MAnvau. Alphabetically and Sys- 
tematically Arranged, Designed to Facilitate the Find- 


ing of Proof-Texts. By Charles Simmons. Thirty- 
Sicth Edition. Largel2mo. Pp.528. New York: M. 
W. Dodd. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. $1.75.— 


A book that passes through thirty-six editions must be 
one of great interest or value. This is one of great 
value; it is truly an epitome of the Bible, presenting 
its great truths in that order in which they will be 
niost easily found by the reader. Seven hundred and 
fifty subjects and aspects of subjects are here presented 
in the form of proof and illustrative texts, the subjects 
systematically grouped and the texts fully written out. 
To ministers, Sabbath school teachers, Sabbath schools, 
and families, the work is of great value. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF ARMY LIFE; or, Pen- 
Pictures from the Battle- Field, the Camp, and the Hospi- 
tal. By Rev. W. W. Lyle, A. M., Chaplain Eleventh 
Regiment O. V. I. 12mo. Pp. 403. Cincinnati: R. 
WV. Carroll & Co.—The aim of the author in this very 


. 


interesting work has been to pay a humble tribute to 
the bravery, integrity, and moral worth of our patriot 
heroes, and bring before the Christian public facts con- 
nected with the religious experiences of our soldiers in 
the field, and place upon record facts and incidents 
which testify to the saving power of the Gospel. Nearly 
three years service in the army qualified him for 
this work, and he has here grouped together intense- 
ly-interesting facts that came under his own ob- 
servation—incidents of the camp, tragic scenes and 
heroic deeds on the battle-field, humorous occurrences, 
and the less imposing, but not less important facts 
connected with the living and dying of our noble sol- 
diers. The author's style is easy and pleasing, and he 
makes a very readable book, which his publishers have 
issued in an excellent and handsome form. An ap- 
pendix of some twelve pages gives quite a detailed ex- 
hibit of the noble Eleventh Regiment O, V. I. 


HisToRIcAL VIEW OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUV- 
TION. By George Washington Greene, Author of “ His- 
torical Studies,’’ ete. 12mo. Pp. 459. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—This 
book embraces twelve lectures, which were written for 
the Lowell Institute of Boston in 1862, and read be- 
fore it in the January and February of 1863. A part 
of them was also read before the Cooper Institute of 
New York, in March and April of the same year. 
They are not historical details, but historical studies, 
embracing such subjects as the causes, phases, finances, 
diplomacy, literature, etc., of the Revolution, and con- 
stitute an able contribution to the philosophical study 
of our early history, and suggest many important con- 
siderations for our statesmen and people at the present 
time. The book might be introduced with advantage 
as a special study in our higher schools. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
New York: Frank H. Dodd. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. $1.50.—This is one of Dodd's “ Pocket 
Series of Favorite Standard Authors,” and is a most 
beautiful little book, from the famous University Press 
of Cambridge. It is elegantly printed on tinted paper, 
with initial letters and ornaments, bound in vellum 
cloth, with gilt top. The Vicar of Wakefield is a uni- 
versal favorite, and is worthy of this tasteful dress. 


Huspanps AND Homes. By Marion Harland. 
12mo. Cloth. Pp. 390. $1.75. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—Marion Har- 
land is the author of several very popular works, and 
they are characterized by purity of sentiment and ele- 
vation of purpose. We have not had time to read this * 
work, but from glancing over it get the idea that it 
gives too much prominence to unhappy homes, and 
creates the impression that domestic happiness is rare. 
We have not found it so in either our experience or 
observation. 


At Ancuor: A Story of our Civil War. By an 
American. 12mo. Cloth. Pp. 311. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 

LuTTRELL oF ARRAN. A Novel. By Charles Lever. 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 223. $1.50. Mew York: Harper & 
Bros. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

Kate Kennepy. A Novel. By the author of “ Won- 
| drous Strange.” 8vo. Paper. 5SOcts. Same Publishers, 
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Hiiinr’s Bingg. 


CHRISTIAN MORALITY. 


THE true religious life is not realized in the observ- 
ance, however strict, of an outward, empty, forced, 
and lifeless morality. A true Christian life is found 
only in loyalty to God; a life of God within the soul, 
the truth and reality of which is present in our own 
consciousness. A higher righteousness than the mere 
performance of duty is the aim of all who have begun 
to feel the great reality of the Christian life. They 
crave a righteousness which dees not stand in obedi- 
ence to any outward command, but which is inherent 
in the soul itself—a righteousness which comes from 
God, which has God for its sole author and object, and 
which is inwrought by him in the very life of the soul 
itself, as God is the sole fountain of all religious life; 
“for it is God who worketh in us both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure.” 

A cold, rationalistic faith, a utilitarian and meager 
morality, will not satisfy the soul awakened to a just 
sense of its power and destiny, and led by the Holy 
Spirit to the fountain of light and truth—but it per- 
ceives and eagerly embraces the genial and soul-trans- 
forming vitality of the Gospel, and in its experience 
realizes that this is the power of God, and the wisdom 
of God unto salvation. That which constitutes the 
speciality—the vitality of religion—as a regenerating 
and transforming power, is that it produces and devel- 
ops a chain of godlike principles in the human heart— 
a system of internal spiritual virtues, of which out- 
ward forms and morals are not the substance, but the 
spontaneous manifestations; as the light of day is but 
the beaming forth of the effulgence of the burning cen- 
ter of radiation, and not the appearing of that center 
of light and heat itself. True and vital religion is the 
image of God formed within the human soul—Christian 
morality is the beaming out of the glory of that im- 
age in the life of man. It is the Christian life formed 
within the soul which is as a city set upon a hill, and 
which can not be hid; it is this which is the light of 
the world. Though originated and developed deep in 
the human soul, the life of the Christian becomes 
translucent, and the light and the perfections within 
must and do shine out and are seen and known of all 


men. 


There can be no more egregious or fatal mistake 
than the substitution of any form of morality, however 
high may be its standard or rigorous its demands, for 
the Christian life or for a life acceptable to God. The 
eye of Omniscience does not rest on the external man, 
but penetrates to the inner life, and the Divine will 
demands and will only accept purity within. The er- 
ror on this point exists in two classes of individuals— 
first, in such as attempt to substitute external moral 
conduct for the inner development of Christianity, and 
who suppose they have fulfilled the obligations and 
acquired the benefits of the Christian religion by yield- 
ing to its requirements an external obedience. In this 
case the error is not in the least mitigated by elevating 








the standard of the outward character, or by increas- 
ing the rigor of the moral prescriptions; and he has 
made as fatal a mistake who resigns the enjoyment of 
life and performs the rigorous prescriptions of an 
eremite, as he who rests his hopes on a general con- 
formity of the outward life to the demands of the 
Gospel. With some of this class of individuals the 
mistake is willful and can only lead to death; with 
others, in not a few instances, we have every reason to 
believe this impulse to yield obedience to the moral 
laws of Christianity as a means of justification and 
salvation is the result of the first movings of grace in 
their heart, and the Spirit of God is about using the 
law as “a schoolmaster to lead them to Christ.” In 
reference to such we would adopt the following lan- 
guage of a nervous modern writer: “There are men, I 
am far from denying, to whom God appears to mani- 
fest himself as he did to Moses on Sinai, with all the 
majesty of a lawgiver and a judge. By a celestial 
favor, which may be called a commencement of grace, 
they have felt the grandeur, necessity, and inflexibility 
of the moral law, and at the same time have believed 
themselves capable of realizing it in their lives. Full 
of this idea they have set themselves to work; now 
retrenching, now adding, and now correcting—ever 
occupied with the desire of perfection, they have sub- 
jected their souls and bodies to the severest discipline. 
But when they have seen that the task had no end, 
the process no result; when one vice extirpated has 
only enabled them to discover another; when, after all 
these corrections in detail, the sum of the life and the 
foundation of the soul were not essentially changed; 
that the old man was still there, in his ill-disguised 
decrepitude; that the disease of which they had to re- 
lieve themselves was not a disease, but death itself; 
that the great thing at issue was not how to be cured, 
but how to live; when, in a word, they have seen that 
their labor did not bring peace, and, at the same time, 
have felt their craving for peace increasing with the 
efforts they made to satisfy it—then was verified in 
them what Jesus Christ has said, ‘ Whosoever will do 
the will of my Father, shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it comes from God, or whether it comes from 
man.’” Wherever there is thus a sincere search after 
God, God will manifest himself, and even by the road 
of the law will lead the humble sedker after conform- 
ity to his will to the fountain of grace. A great num- 
ber of real and happy conversions have no other 
history. 

Another class of persons who mistake the true post- 
tion of morality, are those who pay no regard to the 
Christian religion, and who rest their hopes of pleas- 
ing God on a conformity of the life to the indications 
of reason and conscience. These would exalt reason 
and conscience by debasing revelation—they would 
honor God, but must first bring him down to a level 
with themselves; they would yield obedience to God, 
but must be permitted to erect their own standard of 
right and wrong; they would even take the laws of 
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God, but they must be permitted to receive them at a 
discount—to retrench them, to add to them, and to 
correct them till they become adapted to their own 
wishes and capabilities. What egregious folly that man 
should think to honor God by exalting himself to an 
equality with him; to serve the lawgiver by assuming 
his prerogatives; to obey the law by constituting him- 
self its judge! But with these, however, we have at 
present nothing to do—they have no part or lot in this 
matter; and in strict truth, whatever may be their 
outward character, they have no just claim on even 
the title of moral men. 

The relation of morality to the Christian life is plain 
and obvious. The Christian religion presents God to 
us as the original sum and archetype of all good—of 
all holiness, of all purity, of all genuine morality, God 
is at once the source, the motive, and the model; and 
in the Christian view there can be no morality—no 
good—either within or without, which is not a reflec- 
tion, an exhibition in man of the good in God. The 
Christian life is a life of communion with God; a life 
of the participation of the good in God—morality is 
the manifestation or exhibition of this divine commun- 
ion in the actions of the life; so that there can be no 
morality—no external good—consistently with Chris- 
tianity, or acceptable to God, which does not spring 
from a heart in union with God; every thing else is 
false, deceptive, ruinous. The disposition must be right 
in the sight of God; that disposition which refers every 
thing to the glory of God, and which is manifest of 
itself to the éye of Omniscience, and which will bear 
the piercing scrutiny of that eye of purity. It is the 
internal which must originate and develop the exter- 
nal. Errorists reverse this order; Christianity points 
out the process of development through which man, by 
means of regeneration, may attain to that inward con- 
dition from which alone can spring the genuine fruits 
of righteousness. The disposition corresponding to the 
requirements of genuine morality does not exist in 
man, and an external morality can not produce the 
necessary internal change—is not designed to commu- 
nicate power for fulfilling its own commands, nor to 
overcome the opposition that exists in the disposition. 
The necessity, then, of regeneration, of a thorough 
change of the heart and disposition, lies at the basis of 
Christian morality. 

The relation of good works—which some would use 
in a more restricted sense than the term morality— 
to the internal existence and development of the 
kingdom of heaven, is precisely the same as the rela- 
tion above indicated with reference to morality. No 
duty and no work can rise above, or equal, or pass as 
a substitute for a personal appropriation of Christ—an 
individual union with him, and a progressive assimi- 
lation to his character. Man’s first duty is that of 
using the means God bas placed before him of becom- 
ing a real, vital Christian; and till this first duty is 
discharged, till a true Christian position is assumed, all 
things else are vain. We may understand all myste- 
ries and all knowledge—we may have all faith—we 
my give our goods to feed the poor—we may give 
our bodies to be burned, and yet if we have not love— 
if we are not in possession of the real life and essence 
of Christianity, we are nothing in the sight of God, 
and all these will profit us nothing as to our eternal 





state. They are all false and delusive; they spring 
from a corrupt and imperfect soil; they are destitute 
of the vitality which only can give them efficiency in 
the sight of God. Without vital godliness in the heart 
there can be no good works; there is no grace to pro- 
duce them; there is no soil to nourish them; there is 
no sun to mature them; and thus detached from the 
true principle of all good, they wither, as necessarily 
as a flower detached from its roots. To all who place 
their hopes of life and who end their efforts to please 
God in mere external forms, or outward works, or a 
vain attempt to obey the moral law, we may say as 
Peter said to Simon the Magician, “ Thou hast no part 
or lot in this matter; for thy heart is not right in the 
sight of God.” Arrayed in a garb of self-righteousness 
they are sadly deluded, wearing around the soul a 
winding-sheet instead of a wedding garment; resting 
in a dry and powerless dogmatism, a dead orthodoxy, 
which is no more vital Christianity than a marble statue 
is @ man. 

“Virtue,” says a great writer of the present day, 
“ought not to be sought after any where below God, 
who is its supreme and only source. In fact, the love 
of God is virtue. The power which produces in man si- 
multaneously, as from a single fountain, all the virtues, 
dwells only in this sentiment. Thus it is that in the 
production of this affection within the human bosom 
the Scriptures make regeneration to consist. It does 
not teach us to be virtuous by successive additions, by 
placing one virtue, so to speak, side by side with an- 
other. It unites us to God by faith; and this faith, 
which produces love, develops simultaneously in the 
renewed soul all those qualities and habits, the combi- 
nation of which forms virtue, morality, religion. And 
it is because he plants that one germ in the center of 
the soul, and not at different points on the surface, that 
he attaches a sovereign importance to internal disposi- 
tions. The Bible alone has said, with a perfect knowl- 
edge of its cause, ‘From the heart proceed the springs 
of life.” Human morality, in its most perfect state, is 
only an ingenious mosaic, the least concussion of which 
makes it a heap of variegated rubbish; Christian mo- 
rality is the mighty pyramid, every part of which finds 
the same support in its immense base, immovable as 
the ground on which it stands,” 


Purity oF SprEcH.—The great excellency of the 
Christian religion is its power to purify the heart from 
sin. The types and emblems of the ceremonial dispen- 
sation shadowed forth in every particular the idea of 
purity. ‘The grace of God which bringeth salvation” 
was manifested to the world in the person of our Sav- 
ior, ‘‘ who gave himself for us that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people.” His character while on earth, his actions, his 
precepts, his words, all were marked by spotless pu- 
rity. If Christ is formed within us the hope of glory, 
then “ when he shall appear we shall be like him, for 
we shall see him as he is.” ‘And every man that 
hath this hope in him purifieth himself even as he is 
pure.” Those who will give attention to the matter 
will be impressed with the number and clearness of 
the passages of Scripture that refer to the care we 
should exercise in regard to our words. There is no 
duty more plainly set forth, or more solemuly enjoined. 
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Heiter’s Bable. 


A Dyine Misstonary.—Our readers have all heard 
of the death of the famous missionary, Dr. Miron 
Winslow. From a friend we have received the following 
touching account of his “last hours.” How beautiful 
to work for Christ! how sweet to die in his embrace! 


“The ‘last hours’ of the beloved missionary, Dr. Winslow, 
were passed on shipboard and at the Cape of Good Hope. On 
embarking at Madras, the 29th of August, he said with cheer- 
ful resignation, ‘If I should not live to reach England, I 
shall not regret coming on board.’ About ten days before his 
arrival at the Cape he said, ‘God may call me to lie down at 
the Cape, but heaven is as near from that place as from Amer- 
ica. His will is good. I have no wish but that my work be 
done. It is sweet to live, but to depart and be with Jesus is 
far better.’ His favorite lines, ‘I have been to a land, a 
border land,’ dwelt upon his lips. To a lady passenger, soon 
to die, he sent word, ‘Tell her we are both on the border 
land; to make sure of the heavenly land.’ When suffering 
he would say, ‘Thy will be done ;’ ‘There remaineth a rest ;’ 
‘He hath redeemed us,’ and kindred ejaculations. Being 
asked if it was hard to suffer, he replied, ‘It is a privilege to 
suffer;’ and when relieved, ‘Christ gives us alleviations, 
though he took none for himself.’ Referring to the infinite 
sufferings of Christ, he quoted from Rutherford, ‘All our 
mitigations of sufferings are purchased by the unmitigated 
sufferings of Christ.’ Overcome with bodily weakness he ex- 
claimed, ‘ The joy of the Lord is my strength.’ 

“Dr. Winslow was lauded the 20th of October. With the 
little remaining strength he had, he gave precious counsel to 
those about him. ‘We learn new lessons; what a privilege 
it is to suffer for the blessed Savior!’ Shortly before death it 
was asked, ‘Shall prayer be offered?’ -O, yes, I can hear 
prayer when I can think of nothing else. Pray that He will 
be with me to the end.’ Amid the dying moments of the man 
of God, his lips gave out the assurance of ‘ rest for the people 
of God,’ by saying, ‘Great is my peace.’ With these words 
of resignation Miron Winslow fell asleep.” 


Tue Misston CEMETERY AT Fun CeAU.—From our 


friend and former pupil, Mrs. Ettie E. Baldwin, of our 
China mission, we have received a neat photograph of 
the cemetery set apart on the hill south of Fuh-Chau 
for the burial of American missionaries who fall at 
their work at this great heathen city. It awakens 
many sorrowful memories as our eye falls upon it. We 
observe that in outward appearance it presents many 
improvements, being surrounded by a neat wall, and 
planted with evergreens; but, alas! it presents many 
graves made and tombs erected since we saw it last. 
Mrs. Baldwin says: 

“The last borne to this home of our dead was our beloved 
brother Martin, and dear little Lucius, his younger son, 
scarce two years old. .As I write I can but recall that sad, 
sad day in September last, when the angel of Death so sud- 
denly—so unexpectedly entered our midst and from our mis- 
sion family, so small, took away two. At 4 o’clock in the 
morning the little one’s spirit returned to the Father’s bosom, 
and at 2% o’esock, P. M., of the same day, the earthly father 
followed his darling—or was it, indeed, as Eddie, Mrs. M.’s 
remaining little one, said to me on that day, in reply to my 
question, ‘Has not little brother gone to heaven?’ ‘No, he 
not gone yet; he’s waiting for papa!’ Perhaps it was even 
80, that the angel babe hovered near that dying father, and 
when the triumphant spirit was freed from its earthly bonds, 
father and son together soared to the home on high. The 
two rest together, and the upright stone near the center of 





the cross path, in range with Dr. Gibson’s, marks the place. 
Brother Martin is the first American male missionary buried 
here. He arrived at Fuh-Chau April Ist, 1860; died Septem- 
ber 6th, 1864, in the thirtieth year of his age. His work was 
quickly and well done, and we feel that though dead he yet 
speaks.” 

A few years ago we assisted in procuring a picture 
of this sacred spot for the Repository, or we certainly 
would now use this one. 


Our Encravines.—Mr. Buttre has given us a life- 
like portrait of the late Dr. Floy; a picture that not 
merely gives an idea of the personal appearance of 
the man, but which really reveals much of his char- 
acter—the dignity, the firmness, the keen and quick 
observation, the readiness for action or response, are 
all there. We feel as we look upon the portrait that 
he is just ready to make one of those charges that 
always brought down an opponent, or to utter one of 
those pungent sentences that demolish error or affecta- 
tion, or to announce one of those humanitarian prin- 
ciples to which he devoted his life, and which, if he 
had lived only a few months longer, he would have 
seen completely triumphant in both Church and State. 
We know we will please thousands of our readers by 
giving them this portrait. 

By its side we place a beautiful picture of childhood; 
brother and sister standing by a little stream; Johnnie 
hesitates to cross it; his eye has caught the little bush 
in the water, and it is doubtless suggestive of snakes 
in the stream; the older sister encourages him to ven- 
ture, and we hazard the assertion that her gentle and 
cheering voice succeeds. For many of our first ven- 
tures in life, and many of our noblest inspirations, 
most of us are indebted to the gentle encouragement 
of an older sister. 


ARTICLES ACCEPTED.—We place the following ar- 
ticles on file: Our Visit from Aunt Cassie; The Good 
Die Not; Jennie and John; An Evening; Concerning 
Exordiums; Les Femmes; Freaks of Imagination; Car- 
oline Perthes; The Smatterer. Poetry.—Sudden Sor- 
rows; Light and Peace; Be True; Thinking and Work- 
ing; To a Bird; and Mission Work. 


ARTICLES DECLINED.—Want of room compels us to 
decline much of the following. We have received sev- 
eral poems on the death of our late President, our 
correspondents perhaps forgetting that under the most 
favorable circumstances it would be three or four 
months after the event before they could appear: Lit- 
erary Boors; Bygones; A Leaf from Memory; Pictures 
from Memory’s Album; I Will to Accomplish Thy 
Will; My Lesson; Annie Lysle’s Experience—the three 
preceding articles we would use if we could—Glimpses 
of the Stream of Life; Among the Sioux; Lovest Thou 
Me? Poetry.—We receive much more poetry than we 
ean use, and, of course, must respectfully decline the 
most of it: Singing in the Rain; Peace; Work to Do; 
The Dying Soldier’s Request; Hope in Sadness: Loved 
Music; Gone Before; An Impromptu; Tricks of Fa- 
ther Time; There's Something Left; Human Liie. 



























































LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 


ONE OF THE GLIMPSES AT THE GREAT 
SOLDIERS’ FAIR IN CHICAGO, IN JUNE. 


BY B. F. TAYLOR. 





Pass into the eastern wing, well up towards the North, 
by the Fair poft-office and the fair women, and next to 
the green and leafy recess of the fishing pond, where the 
“gentle art of angling” is pratticed after a fafhion that 
would aftound old Isaac Walton, you will see an alcove 
richly canopied with flags. It is the audience chamber of 
royalty, and the Headquarters of an army, ten thousand 
ftrong, composed of such as the Lord always leaves the 
gate of Heaven ajar for—the children. 

It is the Headquarters of the Army of the American 
Eagle, whereof Atrrep L. Sewett, Esq., is Lieutenant 
General, and who, if earnest, unwearied, loyal work and 
signal vi€tory be anything, is worthy of the tripple ftars, 
and has nobly linked his name with the ftory of the times. 

Nine weeks ago Mr. Sewe 1, to whom, as to all of us, 
the battle hiftory of the Eighth Wisconsin Eagle was 
known, was cafting about for means to render, if he might, 
some worthy service for the Fair, and, in a happy moment, 
conceived the thought of rallying an army of volun- 
teers from among the children of the land, who should 
dispose of the portraits of the bird, and receive commissions 
as officers, to be ranked according to their success. And 
so he issued his proclamations, and the children heard and 
responded, from Maine to Minnesota. Look over his 
mutfter-roll, to-day, and you shall see columns of names, 
in close order, ten thousand ftrong. These are they that 
fhould have brought up that grand procession in ancient 
times, where the aged led the van, and cried, with tremu- 
lous voices, “‘we have been brave!” 
{trode ftrong manhood in its prime, and they said, “ we 
are the brave!” Last marched the children, palm branches 
in their hands, and they sang, with silvery accents, “ we 
will be brave!” Surely that was a prophetic pageant. 
See where they come! Believing in “ woman’s right” to 
be an angel, his army is bewilderingly rich in little girls. 
He has Julias that are Lieutenants, he has Mollys that 
are Captains, as they had in the Revolution; and Marys 
that are Lieutenant-Colonels. He has granted ten thou- 
sand commissions to officers of all colors since his campaign 
began To quicken them to new effort, he announced 
the gtft of gold, silver and bronze medals, in their order, 


to those obtaining the greatest number of subscribers re- | 


spectively. These medals are ftruck, and are beautiful in 
design and execution. The obverse bears a portrait of the 
Eagle, encircled by the words, “ Army of the American 
Eagle,” and the reverse, this legend : 
‘* MEDALS OF HONOR AWARDED 
AT THE GREAT SANITARY FAIR IN CHICAGO, 1865, 
FOR PATRIOTIC SERVICES.” 


Mr. Sewett’s roster numbers three Colonels, four 
Lieutenant-Colonels, thirty Majors, and five hundred Cap- 
tains. The ranking officer, among the girls, is Mary 
Be.re Kier, of Pittsburgh, Pa., one worthy of the place. 
First among the boys, is Colonel Epwarp R. Porg, of 
New Bedford, Mass., a bright and noble lad, reminding 
us, by his manly bearing, of little Jounny Crem, the 
drummer boy and child hero of Chickamauga, and pro- 
moted on the field for gallantry. We tell you that 
this patriotic work will make men of boys before their 
time, and give to laughing girls something of the love and 
devotion of womanhood. Next in rank, is a little trea- 
sure of a girl from Toledo, Ohio, whose name is MINNIE 
Monrok, a little sparkler, just in her teens. The medals 
will be awarded on Thursday next, in the royal presence 
of the Eagle, by Mr. Sewext, and it will be a scene of 
peculiar interest, rising into the dignity of a great patriotic 


And then there | 





achievement, when we remember that a day or two ago, 
Mr. Sewett paid into the Treasury of the Fair, fifteen 
thousand dollars—the tribute of his army to our own—a 
gift that will be swelled five thousand more before he 
musters out his corps. We wrote some careless words a 
paragraph or two above, about the commander of the force 
having won the stars. He has done better than that; his 
name is made imperifhable in the bright memories of ten 
thousand children, many of whom will be saying, while 
men write in 1900 and something—away there in the 
twentieth century, “I was a member of the Army of the 
Eagle, and held a commission from Atrrep L. Sewett.” 
Brightening the blessings the noble contribution will shed 
upon them that languish, comes this ray of bright remem- 
brance from across the years to come. 

And all this while you have been ftanding before the 
alcove of the Eagle—the bird of twenty battles—that 
fhook his wings and screamed defiance as he sat proudly 
upon his perch beside the colors, amid the thunders of 
Iuka, in the tempest at Corinth, at the assault upon Vicks- 
burg, at Fredericktown, Farmington, Jackson. Of his 
five bearers, one is dead, and one, Tuomas F. Hint, is 
with him ftill. And there, the bird of our banner holds 
grand levee from day to day, his white crest like the snowy 
plume of Henry of Navarre, that eye upon you that can 
look undazzled on the sun. The Eagle of Chippewa, the 
children have plucked the bird out of the old flag and have 
set him living at the head of their legions. We bare our 
brow to him, the grandest contributor to the Fair, and we 
leave the ftrangely assorted group to the reader: the tat- 
tered, bloody colors yonder, and then the little shoe-maker 
that has a heart in it, and the Eagle that sught to have a 
soul to be saved—harmonious workers in mercy’s sweet 
rivalry.— Chicago Daily Fournal, Fune 2. 





Beas The Pictures of the Bird, which made so much 
money for the Great Fair, can still be had by sending to 


address given below. Circulars will be sent on application. 
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Every one sending fifty subscribers, and fifty dollars, will receive the same as those sending ten, and a/so a fine 
Photograph Album worth five dollars. 

Every one sending one hundred subscribers, and one hundred dollars in money, will receive the same as those send- 
ing ten, and also a beautiful Photograph Album worth ten dollars. 


Specimen Number will be sent on receipt of Ten Cents. 
Address, ALFRED L. SEWELL, 


Care of Duntop, Sewer & SPALDING, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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